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DEPOSITED BY THE 
WHITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A Message for St. Patrick’s Day 


Address by THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE* 


[Released to the press March 17] 


Mr. Presipent, Your ExcetieNncies, Distin- 
GUISHED GuEsTS, FrrENDLY Sons or St. Parrick 
AND YouR GuEsTs: In this important gathering to- 
night I would find myself guilty of presumption 
if I were to try to describe the character of St. 
Patrick, except to say two things: he was intensely 
spiritual and he possessed boundless enthusiasm 
which overcame many obstacles. In the face of 
the tremendous world problems that lie before us 
today, I wish that we might all possess those quali- 
ties in fullest measure. 

St. Patrick was a brave fighter for Christianity. 
Hundreds of thousands of his spiritual chil- 
dren crossed the seas and became Americans; and 
hundreds of thousands of their flesh and blood are 
today fighting the same good fight that he fought 
against paganism and cruelty in many parts of 
the world. 

We know only a few of them by name—Calla- 
ghan of the Navy, the Sullivan brothers, Com- 
mando Kelly, and Butch O’Hare—but the vast 
majority of them are anonymous, their individual 
deeds unsung. 

We hear too little, also, about another band of 
heroes in uniform, whom we should remember par- 
ticularly on an occasion like this—those quiet men 
who go unarmed onto the field of battle to com- 
fort the wounded and take down the last messages 
of the dying—the chaplains of all faiths who are 
serving in this war. 

I wish I could step down from this platform 
tonight and let those men and their fighting com- 
rades talk to you in my place. I have a notion 
that what they would say to us would make a great 
deal of sense. But since we cannot speak for 
them, we owe it to them to speak for ourselves, and 
to say plainly what we, who have not risked our 
lives, propose to do to make their sacrifice worth- 
while. 

For unless we speak plainly and act boldly now 
we shall fail them. Unless we bring as much 
courage and determination to the building of the 
peace as they have brought to the fighting of the 
war, we shall fail them utterly. 


This time we have undertaken to build future 
world peace while they are still fighting our hard- 
est battles. In doing this, the leaders of the United 
Nations are carrying out the will of their peoples. 
In doing this they are taking advantage of price- 
less assets born of the war itself. 

One of them is the collective will for peace and 
security. I think there has never been a moment 
in history when there was such universal agree- 
ment among the peoples of the world. Never 
have so many men and women longed so passion- 
ately for an end of wars and violence. Never has 
there been such universal determination to rebuild 
the world on the basis of peace and justice among 
nations. 

We have another precious asset, the experience 
we have gained in cooperating for victory. 
Never in history have people of so many different 
nationalities worked together, day by day and 
month by month, with such closeness and com- 
radeship and understanding as in the prosecution 
of this war. Not just the heads of governments; 
not just the chiefs of staff; not just the diplomats 
and technicians—but the men and women at the 
front and behind the lines. Millions of them. 

We learned how to cooperate the hard way. 
We were driven to it when we found that our very 
survival depended on getting together and pool- 
ing our resources. Do you remember how long it 
took in the last World War to agree on a combined 
command? Very nearly four years! In this at- 
mosphere of urgency, the United Nations have 
found it not only possible but necessary to take 
the first steps toward cooperation in building for 
peace, 

These steps derived their content and direction 
from what is perhaps the greatest asset we have 
gained from this war: the discovery that the world 
is one. It has taken us 500 years to believe what 
the explorers of the fifteenth century established as 
a fact. It has taken the wonders of the airplane 
and the radio to make us believe it. It has taken 


* Delivered before the annual meeting of the Society of 


the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, New York, N.Y., on 
Mar. 17, 1945. 
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two world wars inflicted on mankind by the mad- 
ness and greed of enemies thousands of miles from 
our shores. 

In 1936 Hitler’s army goose-stepped arrogantly 
across the Hohenzollern Bridge at Cologne in re- 
occupation of the Rhineland. Last week, exactly 
nine years later to the day, boys from New York, 
Ohio, Nebraska, Arkansas—boys from practically 
every State in the Union—led by a young second 
lieutenant from Jersey City—made that same 
crossing, this time at Remagen, and in the reverse 
direction, as an ultimate consequence of Hitler’s 
defiance of the Versailles Treaty. The men who 
died during the past five terrible years to make 
that crossing possible would never have died if we 
had understood the meaning of one world. I think 
we understand it now. 

We not only understand it, but, what is more 
important, we have accepted the implications of 
one world, and we are ready to act on them. What 
does this mean? It means that we have begun to 
think in world terms. It means that action and 
policy must be fashioned cooperatively in terms of 
its effect on the world community, since the good 
of each nation and its individual citizens is bound 
up with the good of that community. It means, 
in short, a whole new set of intellectual and moral 
standards, not imposed on us but created by us to 
meet the challenge of our time. 

This generation of bold and daring world pio- 
neers for peace has the greatest opportunity ever 
presented to mankind. The world is clay in their 
hands. They can mold it for peace or for eventual 
certain destruction. They have begun, I think, to 
mold it for peace. 

When the historian of the future comes to write 
about the peace that is to follow this war, he may 
well label the war years from 1941 to 1945, from 
the signing of the Atlantic Charter to the San 
Francisco conference, “Chapter I, Laying the 
Foundations for Peace.” And I think he will mar- 
vel that so many of the toughest problems of the 
peace were attacked in the midst of the agony of 
war—the problem of eliminating hunger—of im- 
proving conditions of labor—of reviving world 
trade and stabilizing currencies—the problem of 
helping the victims of Axis oppression back on 
their feet—of regulating the airways of the 
world—and finally of constructing a new organi- 
zation for world security. 

The United Nations, as you know, have tackled 
all these problems at the series of international 
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conferences at Hot Springs, Atlantic City, Bret- 
ton Woods, Philadelphia, Montreal, Chicago, Dum- 
barton Oaks in Washington, and Mexico City. At 
each meeting United Nations officials and their 
technicians got together for two purposes—to pool 
their information and to draw up blueprints for 
the machinery of international cooperation. It is 
a pity that so many of these meetings are labeled 
with the names of health resorts, which conjure up 
pictures of large hotels, crystal chandeliers, and 
frock coats. I can assure you, however, the dele- 
gates were there not for their health but for yours 
and mine. They were there to study, on a world 
scale, the conditions which’ cause human misery 
and breed wars, and to work out international ma- 
chinery on the same global scale to eliminate those 
conditions in the months and years ahead. 

They brought with them conflicting ideas and 
plans from countries with long histories of national 
pride and rivalry. They came, they stayed, they 
hammered out agreements—and in the process, al- 
though they may not have known it, they were 
pioneering boldly into new and uncharted fields 
of world cooperation. In every case the process 
was painful, the experience gained immensely valu- 
able. In no case was the result perfect or entirely 
satisfactory to anyone. But the thing to remem- 
ber is that some measure of agreement was reached. 

At Dumbarton Oaks, last October, the master 
plan was drawn up, into which all the other pieces 
of the vast and complicated puzzle will eventually 
fit. I spoke a moment ago of the conflict of ideas 
and plans which these international meetings had 
to reconcile. The outstanding exception was Dum- 
barton Oaks. To this conference each nation 
brought a plan, and when the plans were laid on 
the table the area of agreement was found to be 
remarkably large, the differences amazingly small. 
For this we can thank the two years of careful 
preparation which preceded the meeting. 

It is not generally realized, I think, how much 
consultation and exhaustive study went into those 
months between the Moscow Conference of Oc- 
tober 1943 and the Dumbarton Oaks meeting of 
last autumn. We can thank also the atmosphere 
of give-and-take which prevailed there. I have 
attended many international meetings during the 
past 40 years, but I know of none to which the 
nations came more determined to find a common 
ground, more anxious to reach agreement. That is 
one reason why we and the other three sponsoring 
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powers are looking forward to the San Francisco 
conference with such high hopes. We realize that 
the Proposals are neither complete nor perfect— 
that they can and will be developed and im- 
proved—but we are backing these Proposals with 
enthusiasm and conviction, because we know that 
they represent the greatest measure of agreement 
possible among ourselves and our great Allies, who, 
with us, bear the major responsibility for prevent- 
ing future wars. 

One of the major conditions for the success of 
the San Francisco conference is a clear under- 
standing of its purposes. The San Francisco con- 
ference will not be a peace conference on the 
model of the Peace Conference at Versailles, The 
Conference at Versailles was held not only to draw 
up the Covenant of the League of Nations but to 
produce a settlement of all the outstanding issues 
created by, and inherited from, the war, such as 
problems of territorial adjustments, of repara- 
tions, and the like. There is no intention to con- 
sider at the San Francisco conference any specific 
issue, such as frontiers, or the terms of individual 
peace settlements. The one great purpose of the 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco will, 
quite simply, be to draft the Charter of the United 
Nations—that is, to establish machinery to main- 
tain the future peace and security of the world, 
as outlined in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 

No plan is perfect. Every plan is capable of 
amendment and improvement, including our own 
Constitution. Yet no responsibie person has ever 
seriously suggested that we scrap our Constitution 
and start anew, or that we rebuild the whole struc- 
ture on different lines. 

Out of the wisdom of his 83 years, Benjamin 
Franklin urged unanimous adoption of our Con- 
stitution with these words—and I think we might 
well take them with us to San Francisco: 


“I confess that there are several parts of this 
Constitution which I do not at present approve, 
but I am not sure I shall never approve them: 
But having lived long, I have experienced many 
instances of being obliged by better information 
or fuller consideration, to change opinions even 
on important subjects, which I once thought right, 
but found to be otherwise. It is therefore that the 
older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own 
judgment, and to pay more respect to the judgment 
of other I doubt too whether any other 
convention we can obtain may be able to make a 
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better Constitution. For when you assemble a 
number of men to have the advantage of their 
joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those 
men, all their prejudices, their passions, their er- 
rors of opinion, their local interests, and their self- 
ish views. From such an Assembly can a perfect 
production be expected? Thus I consent, Sir, to 
this Constitution because I expect no better, and 
because I am not sure it is not the best. ‘The opin- 
ions I have had of its errors, I sacrifice to the 
public good.” 


There is one mistake we must avoid at all costs, 
and that is the mistake of thinking that the ma- 
chinery itself will solve our problems. At Hot 
Springs and Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks 
we blueprinted parts of the mechanism of interna- 
tional organization, but we did not solve the prob- 
lems of feeding the world, preventing depressions, 
or stopping wars. 

We Americans are especially prone to worship- 
ping the machine. Often we become so fascinated 
with its mechanism, so intent on improving it, that 
we forget it is only a device. 

Before the war, to American youngsters the fam- 
ily car was something to be taken apart and put 
together again, if possible, or taken out on the road 
to see if it could hit 75. In international relations, 
the essential thing is to have a machine that 
works—and can be developed—and to use it. If 
we and our friends abroad concentrate on that 
purpose, I think we have a good chance of building 
a peace that will last. 

On his return from Yalta, the President said, 
“There will soon be presented to the Senate of the 
United States and to the American people a great 
decision which will determine the fate of the 
United States—and of the world—for generations 
to come. We shall have to take the respon- 
sibility for world collaboration, or we shall have to 
bear the responsibility for another world conflict.” 
Today I think most Americans are ready and eager 
to cooperate and to enter inte partnership with the 
other United Nations for the preservation of peace. 
I believe we shall do it, and I hope we do it with 
our eyes open. Consider, for a moment, this word 
cooperation which we use so often and so glibly; 
consider it in terms of an ordinary business part- 
nership. 

In international cooperation, as in partnership, 
there must be an overwhelming unity of purpose, 
so strong that it overshadows all other considera- 
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tions. In this case, of course, that purpose is to 
build a fair and secure peace and keep it at all costs. 

International cooperation, also, means a contin- 
ual striving for agreement—agreement arrived at 
through mutual accommodation and compromise. 
This kind of agreement can never be wholly satis- 
factory to any one party, but it must never leave 
any party with a sense of defeat or frustration. 

To reach and get acceptance for this kind of 
agreement, we must have a much greater and freer 
flow of information between peoples than we have 
ever had in the past, a much better understanding 
of the other fellow’s problems and point of view. 
Partners may not always grow to love each other, 
but they have certainly got to understand each 
other, and that applies to other peoples as much as 
to ourselves. 

International cooperation, as I have said, means 
taking our full share of responsibility. As in all 
partnership, it also means the sharing of risk. 
There will be moments when the responsibility 
seems too heavy, the risk too great. Those are the 
moments when we must consider whether the bur- 
dens and the dangers are not far greater when we 
travel alone. 

The way of international cooperation is hard; 
the process painful and grueling; initially the re- 
sults may be far from perfect. But a generation 
which has learned the meaning of one world can 
take no other way, and the rewards for future gen- 
erations of mankind may well be glorious.. 


Visit of Canadian 
Prime Minister’ 


MEETING WITH THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House March 13] 

During the Canadian Prime Minister’s visit to 
Washington, Mr. King and the President discussed 
questions of general international interest as well 
as those more specifically concerned with the re- 
lations between the two countries—relations which 
are as firm and friendly as ever. Among other 
things, a survey was made of questions arising out 
of the recent Crimea Conference and likely to 
arise at the forthcoming San Francisco confer- 
ence. They discussed in part the place which 


*W. L. Mackenzie King. 
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Canada will occupy in the new international 
Organization. 

The President and the Prime Minister also had 
an opportunity of discussing questions of interna- 
tional economic and trading policy which both 
their countries will have to face as soon as hostili- 
ties end. They agreed that the solution of these 
questions should be sought along bold and expan- 
sive lines with a view to the removal of discrimi- 
nations and the reduction of barriers to the ex- 
change of goods between all countries. They rec- 
ognized a common interest in working toward 
these objectives. 

It was felt that the United States and Canada, 
with their long experience of friendly relations 
and their high degree of economic interdependence, 
should meet the new problems that peace will bring 
in the same spirit of cooperation with the other 
United Nations that has sustained their common 
war effort. 


Appointment of Isador Lubin 
As United States Member of 


Reparation Commission 


[Released to the press March 12] 

At his press and radio news conference on March 
12 the Secretary of State made the following state- 
ment: 


“As a first step in the implementation of the de- 
cision taken at Yalta to ‘exact reparation in kind 
for the destruction wrought by the Germans’ it 
was agreed that a commission should be estab- 
lished in Moscow to consider the extent and meth- 
ods for exacting compensation. I am pleased to 
announce that I have appointed Dr. Isador Lubin 
as the United States member of this Reparation 
Commission. Dr. Lubin has a long and distin- 
guished record of Government service and is an 
outstanding economist and statistician. During 
the war he has been on leave from his post as Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics to serve on the White 
House staff. He is chief of the Statistical Analy- 
sis Division of the Munitions Assignment Board, 
under the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and is an al- 
ternate member of the War Production Board. 
I am sure that he will make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the initial work of developing a sound pro- 
gram of reparation.” 
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United Nations Conference 


FIRST MEETING OF UNITED 
STATES DELEGATES 


[Released to the press March 13] 

The delegates to the United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco met for the first time on March 13 
with the Secretary of State in his office at the State 
Department. 

The meeting was attended by Senator Connally, 
Senator Vandenberg, Representative Bloom, Rep- 
resentative Eaton, Commander Stassen, and Dean 
Gildersleeve. Former Secretary Hull, who is still 
convalescing in the Naval Hospital at Bethesda, 
was not present. In addition to the Secretary 
the following officers of the Department were 
present: Mr. Grew, Mr. Acheson, Mr. Dunn, Mr. 
Hackworth, Mr. Pasvolsky, Mr. Raynor, Mr. Hiss, 
and Mr. Sandifer. 

The future work of the delegation was discussed, 
and plans were made to hold meetings from time 
to time. 

The delegates were furnished with background 
documentation concerning the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals, and the discussion included a prelimi- 
nary outline of practical details concerning their 
participation. After the introductory meeting the 
delegates adjourned to the White House, where 
they were received by the President. They then 
returned to the Department of State for further 
discussions. 

The following are in part the remarks made by 
the Secretary of State in greeting his co-workers 
on the United States Delegation: 


“T feel greatly encouraged, as I look around this 
table, by the character and composition of the Del- 
egation which the President has appointed. I am 
sure it would be difficult to find a more representa- 
tive, a more highly qualified group in the country. 
Most of you have already had a prominent part in 
the shaping of the Proposals which are to serve as 
a basis for the drafting of the United Nations 
Charter. All of you have an expert knowledge of 
the issues involved, both national and interna- 
tional. And we are all prompted by the same de- 
sire to succeed. I am confident, therefore, that, 
while free in pursuing our personal views and con- 
victions, we shall be able to work as one team.” 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE MAYOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Statement by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press March 14] 

I have just made arrangements with Mayor 
Roger D. Lapham of San Francisco, which he is 
announcing, for the use of the Opera House and 
Veterans War Memorial Building for meetings 
of the United Nations Conference to convene in 
San Francisco on April 25. 

Plenary sessions of the Conference will be held 
in the Opera House. Commission and other meet- 
ings will be held in the Veterans War Memorial 
Building. 


PROPOSED PROCEDURE REGARDING 
PRESS, RADIO, AND MOTION 
PICTURES 


Statement by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press March 15] 

The final determination of policy at the San 
Francisco conference with regard to press, radio, 
and motion pictures will, of course, be made by 
the conference itself. This Government will pro- 
pose the following procedure, which will be sub- 
ject to the approval of the other nations present. 

The meeting of the United Nations at San Fran- 
cisco will be conducted with the greatest possible 
consideration for the wide-spread interest of the 
world in its deliberations. Plenary meetings and 
meetings of the principal commissions of the con- 
ference will be open to press and radio news cor- 
respondents and photographers, and, in so far as 
facilities permit, to the general public. 

This is a working conference entrusted with the 
high purpose of preparing a charter for a general 
international organization for the maintenance of 
peace and security. No provision is being made 
for social activities and it is hoped that they will 
be kept to an absolute minimum. 
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Convention on International Civil Aviation 


REPORT BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW’ 


DrPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 6, 1946. 
The Preswen7, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President, with a 
view to its transmission to the Senate to receive 
the advice and consent of that body to ratification, 
if his judgment approve thereof, a certified copy 
of a convention on international civil aviation, 
concluded at the International Civil Aviation Con- 
ference at Chicago on December 7, 1944, and signed 
as of that date, in the English language, by the 
respective Plenipotentiaries of the Governments of 
the United States of America, the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, Afghanistan, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Bolivia, Canada, Chile, China, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Ireland, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Syria, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and Uruguay. The respective 
Plenipotentiaries of the Governments of Guate- 
mala and Norway signed the convention on 
January 30, 1945. The Minister of Denmark in 
Washington and the Minister of Thailand in 
Washington were present at the International 
Civil Aviation Conference in their respective 
personal capacities and affixed their signatures 
to the convention. 

The provisions of the convention are designed 
to give effect to certain principles and arrange- 
ments in order that international civil aviation 
may be developed in a safe and orderly manner 
and that international air-transport services may 
be established on the basis of equality of oppor- 
tunity and operated soundly and economically. 
The signatory governments have, by this conven- 
tion, indicated their recognition of the fact that 
the future development of international civil avia- 
tion can help greatly to create and preserve friend- 
ship and understanding among the nations and 


* §, Ex. A, 79th Cong., 1st sess., p. 2. 


peoples of the world and, furthermore, that it is 
desirable to avoid friction and to promote that 
cooperation between nations and peoples upon 
which the peace of the world depends. 

Attention is invited to the final paragraph of 
the convention. Although it is stated in that para- 
graph that the convention is— 


Done at Chicago the seventh day of December 1944, in 
the English language— 


it is provided therein also as follows: 


A text drawn up in the English, French, and Spanish 
languages, each of which shall be of equal authenticity, 
shall be opened for signature at Washington, D. C. 
Under ordinary circumstances it would be con- 
sidered proper, in view of a provision such as this, 
to delay the transmission of the convention to the 
Senate until there had become available for that 
purpose a certified copy of the convention as signed 
in all the languages which are to have equal au- 
thenticity. However, the Department of State is 
informed that the French and Spanish versions 
have not been completed and it is anticipated that 
it may be a considerable time before it will be 
possible to have the convention signed at Washing- 
ton in the three-language text. 

Considering that the English version to be 
signed at Washington will be the same in all re- 
spects as the English text drawn up for signature 
at Chicago, a certified copy of which is enclosed 
herewith, and considering also that the French and 
Spanish versions, when completed, are to corre- 
spond exactly as a matter of substance with the 
English version, it has been decided that it would 
be advisable to have the convention brought to the 
attention of the Senate without delay. It is be- 
lieved that this action, while not strictly in ac- 
cordance with the customary procedure in relation 
to the transmission of treaties to the Senate, will 
serve to expedite consideration of the convention 
by the Senate. 

The convention is divided into four parts: Part 
I, relating to air navigation; part II, relating to 
the International Civil Aviation Organization; 
part III, relating to international air transport; 
and part IV, containing the final provisions. The 
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convention likewise is divided into 22 chapters, 
dealing in order with the following matters: Gen- 
eral principles and application of the convention 
(I); flight over territory of contracting States 
(II) ; nationality of aircraft (III); measures to 
facilitate air navigation (IV); conditions to be 
fulfilled with respect to aircraft (V) ; international 
standards and recommended practices (VI); the 
Organization (VII); the Assembly (VIII); the 


special permission or authorization of that State 
(art. 6). 

The convention provides that each contracting 
State shall have the right to refuse to the aircraft 
of other contracting States the privilege of taking 
on in its territory passengers, mail, and cargo car- 
ried for remuneration or hire and destined for 
another point within its territory, and that ar- 
rangements shall not be made whereby any 


Council (IX); the Air 
Navigation Commis- 
sion (X); personnel 
(XI); finance (XII) ; 
other international ar- 
rangements (XIII); 
information and _ re- 
ports (XIV); airports 
and other air naviga- 
tion facilities (XV); 
joint operating organi- 
zations and pooled serv- 
ices (XVI) ; other aer- 
onautical agreements 
and arrangements 
(XVII); disputes and 
default (XVIII) ; 
war (XIX); annexes 
(XX) ; ratifications, 
adherences, amend- 
ments, and denuncia- 
tions (X XI) ; and def- 
initions (XXII). 

The articles of the 








LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM THE 
PRESIDENT TO THE SENATE’ 


[Released to the press 
by the White House March 12] 


To Tue Senate: With a view to receiv- 
ing the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, I transmit herewith a cer- 
tified copy of a convention on interna- 
tional civil aviation,? concluded at the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Conference at 
Chicago on December 7, 1944, and signed 
in the English language by the respective 
Plenipotentiaries of the Governments of 
the United States of America, the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, and certain other 
countries, as explained more fully in the 
report by the Acting Secretary of State, 
which report I transmit herewith for the 
information of the Senate. 

FraNnkKLIN D. Rooseveit 


such privilege may be 
granted or obtained on 
an exclusive basis (art. 
7). 

Each _ contracting 
State reserves the right 
to establish prohibited 
areas for reasons of mil- 
itary necessity or pub- 
lic safety and, in certain 
circumstances and on 
a nondiscriminatory 
basis, to restrict or pro- 
hibit temporarily flying 
over the whole or any 
part of its territory 
(art. 9). 

The convention con- 
tains provisions relat- 
ing to the adoption of 
international standards 
and procedures with re- 
spect to aircraft, per- 
sonnel, airways, and 











convention which con- 








auxiliary services (art. 








tain the specific provi- 

sions are numbered article 1 to article 96, inclusive. 
For the purposes of the present report, it is be- 
lieved to be unnecessary to undertake a detailed 
analysis of the provisions of the convention. A 
marginal note accompanying each of the articles 
indicates the subject matter thereof. Particular 
attention is given here to a few of the significant 
provisions. 

The contracting States recognize that every 
State has complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
the airspace above its territory (art. 1). 

The right of nonscheduled flight is extended to 
civil aircraft, subject to certain limitations (art 5). 
It is provided, however, that no scheduled interna- 
tional air service may be operated over or into the 
territory of a contracting State except with the 

636554452 


37). 

Provisions relating to the establishment, objec- 
tives, and functions of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the Assembly and Coun- 
cil thereof, and the Air Navigation Commission, 
and to the personnel and finances of the Organiza- 
tion, comprise part II of the convention (arts, 43 
to 66, inclusive). 

As between the contracting States, this conven- 
tion supersedes the Paris convention of October 13, 
1919, relating to the regulation of aerial nayigation 
and the Habana convention of February 20, 1928, 


* Printed in S. Ex. A, 79th Cong., 1st sess., p. 1. 

* See International Civil Aviation Conference, Chicago, 
IWinois, November 1 to December 7, 1944, Final Act and 
Related Documents, Department of State publication 2282, 
Conference Series 64. 
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on commercial aviation (art. 80). The United 
States of America is not a party to the Paris con- 
vention of 1919, but is a party to the Habana con- 
vention of 1928 together with certain other of the 
American republics. The Habana convention of 
1928 is printed in the United States Statutes at 
Large, volume 47, part 2, page 1901. 

Aeronautical agreements in existence at the time 
the convention comes into force are to be registered 
with the Council (art. 81). 

The contracting States accept the convention as 
abrogating all obligations or understandings be- 
tween them which are inconsistent with the terms 
of the convention, and undertake not to enter into 
such obligations and understandings (art. 82). 


It is provided that contracting States may make 
arrangements not inconsistent with the provisions 
of the convention, and that any such arrangement 
shall be registered with the Council (art. 83). 


In case of war, or in the case of any contracting 
State which declares a state of national emergency 
and notifies the fact to the Council, the provisions 
of the convention shall not affect the freedom of 
action of any contracting State affected, whether 
as belligerent or as neutral (art. 89). 


The final provisions of the convention relate to 
ratification by signatory States, adherence by non- 
signatory States, admission of certain other States 
to participation in the convention, the method for 
effecting amendments to the convention, and the 
right of any contracting State to give notice of 
denunciation 3 years or more after the convention 
comes into effect (arts. 91 to 95, inclusive). It is 
provided in paragraph (b) of article 91 that as 
soon as the convention has been ratified or adhered 
to by 26 States it shall come into force between 
them on the 30th day after deposit of the twenty- 
sixth instrument, and shall come into force for each 
State ratifying thereafter on the 30th day after 
the deposit of its instrument of ratification. Under 
paragraph (b) of article 92, the convention shall 
take effect with respect to an adhering State as 
from the 30th day from the receipt by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America of the noti- 
fication of adherence. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JosEerH C. Grew. 
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Sixth Anniversary of Nazi 
Invasion of Czechoslovakia 
Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press March 15] 

Six years ago, on March 15, 1939, Hitler’s army 
invaded Prague and subjected the Czechoslovak 
people to Nazirule. This violation of Hitler’s own 
pledged word further revealed the ultimate goal 
of Nazism—the conquest of Europe and the domi- 
nation of the world. 

Throughout the six years that followed, the 
Nazis tried to destroy the ideal of a united Czecho- 
slovakia and to wipe out all traces of national 
identity. The country was robbed of its wealth, 
its manpower enslaved, and its intellectual leaders 
killed. But Hitler’s plan to turn Czechoslovakia 
into a German colony failed. No foreign con- 
queror has ever succeeded in destroying the will 
of the Czechoslovak people to be free and inde- 
pendent. 

The Czechoslovak people at home and the 
Czechoslovak Government in London have worked 
ceaselessly to preserve their sovereign rights and 
their great traditions of democracy and freedom. 
They have earned the admiration of all freedom- 
loving peoples. Today, on this anniversary of 
Nazi aggression, President Bene’ is on his way 
back to the area liberated by the Red Army and 
in time will return to Prague to start the hard 
but promising task of reconstruction. The Amer- 
ican people, whose friendship for Czechoslovakia 
has been a tradition since the days of Thomas 
Masaryk, hope that victory will bring a new era 
of strength, prosperity, and security for the 
Czechoslovak people. 


Cooperative Education 


Ecuador 


The United States and Ecuador signed an 
agreement at Quito January 23, 1945 regarding a 
cooperative educational program. The terms of 
the agreement provide that the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, an agency of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
will contribute $100,000 and the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment will contribute $50,000, to be expended 
over a period of three years for the program. The 
agreement came into force on the date of signing. 
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The Importance of the Bretton Woods Proposals 
In the Post-War Economic Policy of the 


Department of State 


[Released to the press March 17] 

The post-war foreign policy of the Department 
of State centers in measures and instrumentalities 
for the preservation of peace in the world. 

The peace structure must be seen as a great arch 
supported by two strong columns, one political and 
the other economic. 

If either column fails, the whole structure col- 
lapses. 

Political peace will not long endure if economic 
warfare is to continue throughout the world in the 
way in which it was waged during the period be- 
tween the two world wars. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals represent our 
foreign policy for the maintenance and promotion 
of peace through international organization. 

Our foreign economic policy revolves around an 
expansion in world economy—free and equal ac- 
cess for all nations to the trade and raw materials 
of the world, increased production, much greater 
exchange of goods and services between nations, 
and higher levels of living for all peoples every- 
where. 

Now, there is not one single element of the 
“Santa Claus” philosophy in this policy. 

On the contrary, quite aside from the question 
of future peace, the United States will be one of its 
principal beneficiaries. 

Next to this question of future peace and secu- 
rity, the post-war problem which concerns the 
greatest number of people in the United States is 
the problem of employment. 

We have enormously increased our productive 
capacity during the war, especially in capital 
goods—machinery, equipment, tools, and technical 
knowledge. 

If we are to reach a satisfactory level of post- 
war employment, we must find markets abroad for 
this surplus production. 

The markets are there all right in almost un- 
limited volume. The real problem will be for the 
buyers of our goods to find the dollars with which 
to make payment. 


Address by ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON * 


One means of payment will be provided through 
the facilities of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. It is about this 
institution and the International Monetary Fund 
that I wish to speak to you this afternoon. 

As you know, proposals for the Bank and the 
Fund were agreed upon at Bretton Woods last 
summer by delegates from all of the 44 United and 
Associated Nations. 

The International Monetary Fund is designed to 
prevent a recurrence of one of the worst forms of 
international economic warfare, so generally prac- 
ticed in the period between the two world wars. 

I refer to the manipulation of currencies, ex- 
change discriminations and restrictions, and com- 
petitive devaluation of exchanges in an effort to 
gain an unfair advantage in international trade. 

The International Monetary Fund is designed 
to prevent this type of economic warfare. 

Members of the Fiind agree to define their money 
in terms of gold and to keep their money within 
one percent of its defined value. They also agree 
to avoid exchange restrictions and to consult with 
the Fund whenever they consider a change in the 
value of their currency necessary. 

This agreement forms the basic elements of sta- 
bility and provides the rules of the game. Coun- 
tries which join the Fund agree that they will abide 
by the rules and will act together for the common 
good. 

The agreement provides that each member shall 
pay into the Fund a certain amount of its own cur- 
rency and a smaller amount of gold. A member of 
the Fund is enabled to purchase from the Fund 
with its own currency the currency of another 
member. This permits normal business to con- 
tinue. 

In essence, the Fund is a common effort by the 
nations which subscribe to it to put aside practices 


* Delivered at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
N. Y., on Mar. 17, 1945, and broadcast over the blue network. 
Mr. Clayton delivered a similar address before the Women’s 
National Press Club in Washington on Mar. 13, 1945. 
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which are destructive of others and of the common 
good of all, and to provide the means which make 
that possible. No nation has more to gain from 
such a result than our own. 

The International Monetary Fund promotes col- 
lective security, because it seeks to establish order 
in the financial and economic fields, and order in 
those fields cannot be divorced from order else- 
where. 

The second institution proposed at Bretton 
Woods is the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. The Bank will facilitate 
investments and productive enterprises where they 
are needed. This does not mean that the Bank will 
supersede private lending. 

In the normal case, a country will borrow from 
private bankers, but, where private banks, be- 
cause of the risk, cannot make the loan upon terms 
which are possible for the borrower, both borrower 
and lender may need the assistance of the Interna- 
tional Bank. 

The Bank’s function will be to investigate the 
soundness of the projects for which capital is de- 
sired, and, if it agrees they are sound, it will 
guarantee the loans made by private banks. It 
will also require the government of the country 
in which the money is to be wsed to guarantee the 
loan. 

In case of a default which results in the neces- 
sity of payment by the International Bank, the 
loss would be spread over the whole world by vir- 
tue of the Bank’s guaranty. In addition to its 
guaranty of private loans, the International Bank 
may make direct loans within certain limits, when 
private capital is not available. 

The whole basis of the Bretton Woods proposals 
is the conception of an expanding economy and 
collective security through common action. Un- 
less we achieve a great expansion in world economy, 
and an increase in the levels of living of all people, 
the solution of the vast problems before all the 
nations may well be rendered impossible. 

Most wars originate in economic causes. 

The bounties of nature are distributed un- 
equally over the earth. 

Some countries are rich in one resource and 
some in another; still others possess almost no 
subsoil resources. 

Hence equality of opportunity for development 
in the modern world is only possible if all nations 
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have free and equal access to the trade and raw 
materials of the world. 

The most elaborate political and military ar- 
rangements for the preservation of physical peace 
will soon disintegrate in an atmosphere of bitter- 
ness created by international economic warfare. 

Democracy and free enterprise will not survive 
another world war. 

For the second time in this generation, our 
country is faced with the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of participation in world leadership. 

At the end of the first World War, we stepped 
aside and the mantle fell to the ground. This 
time, the mantle is already around our shoulders, 
and a devastated and terrified world is hopefully 
looking to us to help them back to peace and life. 

We can do this, but only if our wisdom and 
vision are equal to our power and influence. 


Appointment of Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Jr., as Chief of 


Mission for Economic Affairs 
In London 


[Released to the press by the White House March 14] 

The President has addressed the following let- 
ter under date of March 13 to Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Jr., now in charge of planning and statistics 
in the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version : 


My Dear Mr. BuaispE.: 

You are hereby appointed Chief of Mission for 
Economic Affairs in London with the rank of 
Minister. You will be a member of Ambassador 
Winant’s staff and responsible for such foreign 
economic affairs as the State Department or the 
Foreign Economic Administration through the 
Ambassador may request you to undertake. 

In this appointment you are to take over and 
perform the functions previously performed by 
Mr. W. Averell Harriman and Mr. Philip Reed 
including representation of and direct responsi- 
bility to the Foreign Economic Administration, 
the War Shipping Administration, the War Food 
Administration, the War Production Board, the 
Petroleum Administrator for War, and other 


(Continued on page 461) 
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“Building the Peace” 


What About the Liberated Areas?’ 





{Released to the press March 17] 








Voice No. 1: What is U.S. 
policy for liberated areas? 

Voice No. 2: How will the 
Yalta agreement on liberated 
countries be carried out? 

Voice No. 3: What can we 
do to prevent starvation and 
get people back to work again 
in the liberated areas? 


ANnNnouNcER: Good ques- 
tions, all of them, and not 
easy ones to answer. But an- 








PARTICIPANTS 


JaMEs CLEMENT DuNN 
Assistant Secretary of State 
ArcHriBpaLp MacLetsH 
Assistant Secretary of State 
Cuaries P. Tarr 
Department of State 
Kennepy Lup_am 
Announcer for NBC 


- “The past has shown us 
that only through the active 
participation of the United 
States in the United Nations 
Organization will there be 
any possibility of stopping 
the threats of aggression, or 
of promoting the social and 
economic order which will 
remove the causes of war. 
We are winning the war 
through such participation ; 
let us win the peace in a 











swer them we must, if this 
war is to make sense to the people of war-torn 
Europe, and to our own service men and women. 
On this program, and on three more to follow, 
NBC’s University of the Air presents America’s 
foremost experts in international affairs, officials 
of the Department of State itself, to answer your 
questions on the problems of Building the Peace, 
as part of a larger series on “Our Foreign Policy”. 
For authoritative information on the liberated 
areas, NBC’s University of the Air now calls on 
Assistant Secretary of State Archibald MacLeish, 
who is chairman of the State Department broad- 
casts; Mr. James Clement Dunn, who is Assistant 
Secretary in Charge of European, Near Eastern, 
and Far Eastern Affairs; and Mr. Charles P. Taft, 
a Special Assistant to Mr. William L. Clayton on 
Wartime Economic Affairs. And now— 
MacLetsH: This is Archibald MacLeish. This 
week there came to my desk a letter addressed to 
Secretary of State Stettinius from a young cap- 
tain in the Army. He writes from somewhere in 
the Pacific theater of war, from an Army Post 
Office address at San Francisco. I want to read 
part of this letter to you, because it expresses so 
well what we are trying to do in this series of 
broadcasts. The captain writes: 


“On your shoulders, and on the shoulders of your 

associates, rests the responsibility of establishing 

an era of peace which will insure a better 
world for our future citizens. 


similar fashion. 

“Tt is the hope of those of us in uniform that 
ours shall not have been a useless fight, that future 
generations will not know the agony and the suf- 
fering which we have known. The responsibility 
for the fulfillment of that hope lies with you and 
with us. 

“We, the people, must be made to fully under- 
stand the policies which will determine the future 
of the world, be made to realize that they repre- 
sent the foundation and the tools for the building 
of a lasting peace.” 


That letter is from an Army captain. Many 
other thoughtful letters have come to us since this 
series of broadcasts began three weeks ago. In 
studying this mail, I have been struck with the 
number of letters having to do with the liberated 
countries. 


But before we get into this very big question, 
Td like to take up a related matter that has been 
widely discussed during the past two weeks—the 
voting formula for the Security Council of the pro- 
posed United Nations Organization. We have re- 
ceived many requests for more information about 
the decisions reached at Yalta on this point. A 
great many of our correspondents want to know 
exactly where these decisions leave the small na- 


*This program broadcast over the network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on Mar. 17, 1945 is the 
fourth in a series of seven broadcasts sponsored by the 
Department of State. 
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tions. I’m going to ask Mr. Dunn to speak to 
that. 

Donn: Well, first I think we’d better make sure 
that everyone understands the voting procedure 
itself. 

MacLezrsn: All right. I'll give you my under- 
standing of it. The Council acts in all cases by 
a majority of seven out of its eleven members. In 
all cases involving disputes, the permanent mem- 
bers—the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, China, and France—must approve, but 
with this qualification : In cases involving peaceful 
settlement of disputes the parties to a dispute, 
whether large nations or small, would have no 
voice in the decision. Thus any nation, great or 
small, would have the right to register a com- 
plaint against any other nation, small or great. 
Further steps would be determined by a majority 
of seven, including all the major powers not di- 
rectly involved. When the use of force, or of polit- 
ical or economic pressure, is in question, the na- 
tions with permanent seats must all agree, that is 
must all be included in the majority of seven. 
This will insure the unity of action of the great 
nations which is essential if force is to be effectively 
used. 

Dunn: That’s about it. But I'll make one fur- 
ther point. The Organization will have real teeth. 
But in a good deal of the discussion on the func- 
tions of the international Organization, entirely 
too much emphasis has been put upon the use of 
force. This emphasis tends to distort the pattern 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, in which there 
is equal emphasis upon machinery for the solu- 
tion of disputes by peaceful means. Also, a major 
purpose of the Organization will be to help bring 
about world conditions conducive to peace. World 
opinion is a most powerful force. 

MacLetsH: I think well-informed critics of the 
voting procedure realize that. But they argue that 
the Yalta formula gives the great powers a kind 
of veto. No action can be taken against any great 
power without its consent. 

Dunn: It’s true that in the case of enforcement 
action of any kind the voting procedure calls for 
unanimous agreement among the five permanent 
members of the Council. Any one of the big powers 
could block enforcement measures. However, I 
think everyone admits that when you come to the 
use of force to prevent war, it is absolutely essen- 
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tial that those who possess the force should be in 
agreement. If there should be an attempt to use 
force contrary to the wishes of one or more of 
the powerful military nations, you would have a 
dangerous situation on your hands which might 
lead to a general war. 

MacLeisu: You have explained the reason for 
the distinction between the great and small na- 
tions. But it doesn’t alter the fact that there és 
a distinction. Pretty general approval of the 
voting formula has been shown in the press, but 
some of the comments show a fear that it puts the 
great powers in a privileged position. One radio 
commentator even called it “a swell way to beat the 
small nations around the ears”. 

Dunn: I know. I have heard such comments. 
But I think a careful study of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, including the voting procedure, 
will show that the charge is unfounded. Both 
large and small nations will be pledged equally 
to abide by the principles laid down in the Charter. 

MacLetsu: If you are relying on the power of 
public opinion, as you have suggested, Mr, Dunn, 
small nations and great are on the same footing. 
If, however, you are relying on the power of guns 
and planes, they aren’t—that’s true whether we set 
up the proposed United Nations Organization or 
not. But will the small nations accept that 
conclusion ? 

Dunn: Yes, I believe it will be generally ac- 
cepted as the best common-sense solution. After 
all, they are interested in insuring peace first of 
all, and they know that can’t be done without the 
cooperation of all the United Nations, large and 
small. Don’t you think so, Mr. Taft? 

Tarr: I am certain that when we have all dis- 
cussed it at San Francisco the smaller nations will 
see that it represents a great step forward, a step 
we must all take in faith and good-will. The op- 
erations of the United Nations have placed respon- 
sibility for the successful war effort in the power- 
ful nations. Why shouldn’t the small nations trust 
this set-up to insure peace as well ? 

MacLezisH: It amounts to this, then: We're 
building on something this time which already 
exists—the United Nations. We have the unity of 
purpose that is essential for international organi- 
zation—a unity forged in the war. The main job 
of the new Organization will be the creation of the 
right conditions for peace, plus the task of pre- 
venting disputes, when they do occur, from devel- 
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oping into wars. We can accomplish this only 
through the cooperation of ali the powers, and es- 
pecially of all the larger powers which will have to 
bear the load if enforcement measures are ever 
needed. Is that a fair summary, Mr. Dunn? 

Dunn: Yes. Cooperation between the great 
powers is absolutely essential to the success of the 
international Organization. And we have it now. 

Tarr: And at San Francisco, both the major 
powers and the other United Nations will partici- 
pate as equals in formulating the final plan. 
Changes and improvements will undoubtedly be 
proposed, discussed, and accepted or rejected at 
that time, by all of the nations meeting there on a 
completely democratic basis. Once the Charter 
has been drawn up, as Mr. Stettinius has said, the 
true democracy inherent in the Organization of the 
world for peace will grow strong and become 
apparent to everyone. 

MacLetsu: Let me ask you one question about 
the plan to be formulated at San Francisco— 
about the San Francisco discussions. Some people 
seem to think that San Francisco will be a peace 
conference like the conference at Versailles—that 
it will decide boundary questions, and questions of 
reparations, and all that sort of thing. Will you 
comment on that, Mr. Dunn ? 

Dunn: That impression is quite mistaken. The 
San Francisco conference, it cannot be too often 
said, is a conference to establish an organization 
to create a peaceful world in the future. It is not 
a conference to agree on the peace terms which 
will end ¢hés war—the territorial settlements and 
soon. The terms to be imposed upon our enemies 
will be fixed by the Allied powers. But they will 
not be under discussion at San Francisco. 

MacLztsH: Now, I’d like to get back to the 
problem of the liberated areas. You agree that 
they present a pressing problem—a pressing prob- 
lem for us? Just the other day a Washington 
newspaper said : 


“These European ‘disputes are no business of 
ours. When we horn into them, we get nothing 
out of it but long casualty lists, crushing debts, 
and post-war curses from our wartime Allies. By 
horning into World War I we helped set the stage 
for World War II.” 


Dunn: Anything that affects our peace and se- 
curity and prosperity is our business, even if it 
happens on the other side of the world. The very 
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fact that we have been involved in two European 
wars shows that we are inevitably affected by what 
happens in Europe. It comes down to this: You 
can’t have peace, security, and prosperity unless 
you have orderly political and economic relation- 
ships with other countries. And you can’t have 
an orderly Europe, or an orderly world, unless 
you have stable governments which reflect the 
wants and needs of the people. So we have a real 
stake in developing policies for the liberated areas 
which will be consistent with our own democratic 
philosophy. 

MacLetsu: The great majority of Americans 
would say “amen” to that. But there are people 
who argue that we’ve got all we can do to pro- 
vide enough jobs for everybody after the war. 
Let’s stick to our knitting, they say, and not in- 
volve ourselves in a lot of things that will only 
get us in trouble. 

Dunn: That’s the same sort of loose thinking 
that really did get us into trouble last time. We 
could pretend to withdraw from the world, as we 
did to some extent after World War I. But we 
would probably have to come out of our hermit’s 
cave again anyhow, along about 1970, and fight 
another war—and next time we’d be the first to 
be attacked. These things do concern us, and 
there’s no use pretending they don’t. 

MacLetsu: That’s one answer. What does the 
economist say, Mr. Taft? Can we withdraw from 
the problems of Europe and Asia and devote all 
of our efforts to making enough jobs here at home 
after the war? 

Tarr: Well, Mr. MacLeish, this may not be 
speaking in terms of economics, but I am just 
foolish enough to insist that this nation can’t 
withdraw without destroying its own soul. Our 
greatness lies in our traditional belief that men 
and women everywhere are human beings en- 
titled to live a decent life and entitled to our help. 
That’s why we are in this war, and we can’t quit 
now. Furthermore, a high level of employment 
and a high standard of living here depend on a 
vigorous international exchange of goods, espe- 
cially with our Allies and the liberated areas in 
Europe. This world can’t operate without Europe 
on its feet. 

MacLeztsu: Yes, but what kind of a Europe do 
we want to see on its feet? Do we make a choice 
as between the various political systems, Mr. Dunn ? 
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Dunn: We make a definite choice: We choose 
democracy. The Yalta declaration says that as- 
sistance will be given to each nation to help its 
people create democratic institutions of their own 
choosing. That’s the answer. 

MacLrisn: That’s an answer in terms of prin- 
ciple. But what many people want to know is 
this: How will the Yalta declarations be made 
effective in practice? To what extent will we 
intervene in the liberated countries? Some of the 
critics of our foreign policy are skeptical. A re- 
cent newspaper editorial said: “Whether there can 
be really free voting procedure in Eastern Eu- 
rope is questionable.” 

Dunn: Well, Mr. MacLeish, in the first place 
we will have our Ambassadors and their staffs in 
all the various liberated countries of Europe. 
Whenever there is any question of democratic 
processes being threatened there will be imme- 
diate consultation among the representatives of 
the three powers—and, we hope, France—with re- 
gard to the measures to be taken. This will be our 
policy until the liberated countries can set up 
stable democratic governments. 

MacLetsu: I have here a letter from a man in 
Glenburn, North Dakota, who remarks that “re- 
cent events in Greece have proved the need for 
clarifying the war aims of the United Nations”. 
Let’s take Greece, Mr. Dunn, as an example of the 
way the Yalta declarations will work. 

Dunn: Under the Yalta declarations there is 
no reason why the Greek people should not be able 
to evolve a government of their own choice. The 
same applies to Poland and Yugoslavia. If diffi- 
culties arise in the process of holding elections, it 
would be necessary for the three nations to consult 
together on the steps to be taken in any particular 
case. 

MacLe1sH: It has been said that the Americans 
have been thrown out of Bulgaria and Rumania. 

Dunn: That is simply not true. We have mis- 
sions in both countries, and we know what is going 
on. In the case of Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hun- 
gary, of course, full democratic processes cannot 
begin until the end of the military-operation pe- 
riod. We cannot expect to see general elections 
during the period of hostilities anywhere in 
Europe. We hope that elections will be held in 

most countries within six months after the end of 
the military operations. It depends partly on how 
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quickly their nationals can be repatriated from 
Germany and other countries, 

MacLzisu: Let’s take it from another angle. 
Suppose a petty dictator makes a bid for power 
in some liberated country. Will the three major 
powers consult on ways to prevent this? 

Dunn: They will consult to insure that demo- 
cratic processes are to be carried out. That will 
mean stopping the setting up of any Fascist regime, 
We'll back this policy with everything we have, 
We don’t intend to let any new crop of Fascist 
dictators come to power. 

MacLeztsH: What will be the relationships be- 
tween the resistance groups of the various coun- 
tries and their governments-in-exile? 

Dunn: I believe the governments-in-exile 
should re-form their governments immediately 
after liberation, providing for full participation 
by the resistance groups. In most cases they have 
done this. They are realistic. They consider them- 
selves as trustees of political power until such 
time as elections can be held. 

Tart: I think the Belgian situation should be 
mentioned in this respect: Only four of the 18 
members of the new cabinet had been out of the 
country throughout the occupation. And the new 
Dutch Cabinet includes five Ministers from the lib- 
erated section of the Netherlands. 

MacLeztsu: We might summarize our whole pol- 
icy this way: We want to see popular democratic 
processes and institutions restored in all thes 
countries. 

Donn: Exactly. We don’t want to rule others; 
we want to see them rule themselves. 

MacLetsu: There have been some loud alarms 
sounded about the danger of socialism or com- 
munism spreading throughout liberated Europe. 
Would you care to comment on that question, Mr. 
Taft? 

Tart: That is a difficult question to answer. 
What you read about in the liberated countries i3 
hardly more than our peacetime business regula- 
tions and our war controls. Moreover, a move 
toward a wider distribution of land ownership, 
and a breaking up of pre-war and wartime con- 
centrations of financial and industrial control is 
hardly surprising. 

Dunn: Take France. There is a strong trend 
toward government control of industry there, and 
you still have basically a democratic set-up in 
France. 
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Tarr: In Belgium, the new cabinet has five So- 
cialists, six Catholic Party members, four Liberals 
(who are conservative by our standards), and only 
two Communists. This is most significant, as it 
forecasts what may happen in other countries. 

MacLe1sH: You have made your point for 
Western Europe. But is the same thing true in 
Eastern Europe? People who write in seem to 
show the most concern over Eastern and Central 
Europe. 

Dunn: Well, Czechoslovakia is certainly demo- 
cratic in its orientation. The Balkan countries 
are going in the same direction. There is un- 
questionably a very general desire for freedom 
of expression at the polls in every liberated 
country. 

MacLetsu : What about this question of spheres 
of influence? Our mailbag contains a lot of let- 
ters which ask whether the British and the Rus- 
sians are trying to establish spheres of influence in 
Europe. Even the Army and Navy Journal said 
last month that “Russia has in fact a sphere of 
influence which promotes her security”. 

Dunn: The Yalta declaration should have 
cleared up that point completely. The British and 
Soviet Governments, with the United States and 
France, if she agrees, are pledged to consult with 
each other constantly in every part of liberated 
Europe. Most of this talk of power politics and 
spheres of influence stems from the military situa- 
tion. When you are carrying on hostilities you 
have to have areas of direct military responsi- 
bility. It’s inevitable, during the fighting part of 
the war. Western Europe is an Anglo-American 
military responsibility, just as much as Eastern 
Europe is a Russian military zone. 

MacLeisu: Now, so far we’ve dealt only with 
the political side. But the people of the liberated 
countries need food as much as they need free- 
dom. I suppose food actually comes first, in point 
of necessity. Mr. Taft, that’s your bailiwick; you 
have dealt with it as a Director of the Office of 
Wartime Economic Affairs in the State Depart- 
ment. How is the food situation in liberated 
Europe today? Are conditions over there as bad 
as they have been painted ? 

Tarr: They are bad enough. Actual quantities 
of food in France are, in general, relatively ade- 
quate, but there are many spots where they are 
inadequate, because there is very bad transporta- 
tion. The canals on the whole are now restored, 
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but the barges that operate on them are mostly 
gone. The roads are not yet fully rebuilt. The 
main rail lines and bridges are largely restored, 
but they are very short of equipment. With all 
locomotives that are now available or likely to be 
in the near future, the French will only have half 
the number they used in pre-war times. Railroad 
freight cars are even fewer in proportion. All 
this affects the food supply. 

MacLetsu: The wonder is that they have been 
able to eat, under those conditions. 

Tarr: Yes, but don’t forget that except for 
shipyards, docks, and transportation France was 
not devastated. It’s not food or reconstruction 
goods they need now, so much as industrial raw 
materials to keep their people employed. Close 
to 3 million workers have been affected by shut- 
downs in French industry in a population of less 
than 40 million. 

MacLetsu: And if they can’t work, they can’t 
get money to buy food. 

Tart: That’s right. The Army and the French 
Government arranged port space and internal 
transport in France, and the military demands 
were so heavy that we couldn’t get ships to get 
the supplies over; then we got a few ships, only 
to have winter upset our own internal transport 
to the United States ports. 

Dunn: The situation is even worse in Belgium 
because it is closer to the front lines. They have 
not had enough food. Emergency shipments are 
being sent in, but unfortunately they are still too 
small because of the lack of ships. 

Tar?: The war has hit the Netherlands hardest 
of all the Western European countries because 
our summer break-through came to a stop there, 
and the Germans had more time to destroy things. 
Holland was peculiarly vulnerable anyway, since 
almost half of it is below sea level. What the 
Dutch need most now is pumps, and fortunately 
the pump program is progressing in good shape. 
But even after the fields are drained, it will take 
five years to get the salt out, and get them back 
into production. 

MacLezisu: And conditions are even worse in 
occupied Holland, I understand, Mr. Taft. 

Tarr: Yes. I meant to include that, too. The 
people in the large cities are without coal or elec- 
tricity, and many are actually starving. Theirs 
has been a bitter experience, after seeing liberation 
so close last year. 
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MacLetsu: What about economic conditions in 
Eastern Europe? 

Tarr: Rumania and Bulgaria and Hungary are 
in pretty good shape for food. They produce 
enough agricultural supplies to feed themselves. 
The first shipload of UNRRA relief supplies is 
going into Poland and Czechoslovakia from the 
outside through a Black Sea port, and through 
Russia. Greece, always a country deficient in food, 
was perhaps hardest hit of all; but fortunately 
some supplies have gone in there. Italy is a coun- 
try with a food deficiency, too, and we have had 
some difficulty in getting enough food in there 
from the outside, in competition with essential 
military supplies. 

MacLetsu: It is obvious that more aid must be 
sent to the liberated but devastated areas—and 
soon. But will we be able to do it? 

Tarr: We’re working on that problem con- 
stantly. We have some ships and port facilities 
assigned for this purpose for France. But we 
recognize that we’ve got to do far more than we 
have so far. 

MacLetsu: Several people have written in to 
ask us: Is it up to us—to the United States—to 
rebuild the devastated countries? How about that, 
Charlie? 

Tart: It certainly is not up to the United States 
alone to rebuild them. But I think we have a 
great moral responsibility to help in every way 
we can, consistent with our own resources, to meet 
the demands that will be made on us. We can’t 
forget what the people in the resistance movements 
did by sabotage, especially to their own transporta- 
tion, in order to make our invasion possible. 

Dunn: It’s in our own long-time interest to do 
so, too, from a strictly business point of view. We 
can’t expect to trade with nations whose resources 
and industries have been destroyed, unless we help 
to reconstruct them. With our help they can be 
reconstructed more quickly. Without a minimum 
economy you can’t expect any political stability 
at all. 

MacLztsu: We know we have in this country 
the skilled manpower, the know-how, and an enor- 
mous industrial capacity. As a matter of fact, 
we will be one of the few countries in a position 
to furnish goods to the rest of the world. That 
means American loans, presumably, at least, in 
the beginning. 

Tarr: Yes, the United States and other coun- 
tries which are able to do so will have to make loans 
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to nations wrecked by the war—private loans and 
probably some government loans as well. That’s 
the only way they can live until they get back to 
producing goods and until their exports balance 
what they must import; and this in turn will en- 
able them to export a surplus, so they can repay 
our loans and buy our products. 

MacLe1su: After our experience with the loans 
of the 1920’s many people ask: Isn’t there danger 
that some countries will default on their loans 
again ? 

Tart: There is always a danger that a borrower 
will default on his loan. It is increased when you 
don’t let him pay the debt with his goods. But 
there has been a totally erroneous idea as to what 
happened to the foreign loans made after the last 
war. At no time were private loans more than 
30 percent in default. 

MacLetsH: Do you think that the proportion in 
default can be lowered this time? 

Tarr: Yes, I feel that it can and will be. The 
Bretton Woods conference took steps to help at- 
tain exactly that objective. 

MacLeztsu: How about UNRRA in this connec- 
tion? Some of our correspondents ask if 
UNRRA—the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration—is not supposed to do 
this job of putting the devastated countries back 
on their feet. 

Tarr: UNRRA’s job is limited to the work of 
relief and such limited rehabilitation as is con- 
nected with relief, and it is further limited mainly 
to those countries which do not have foreign as- 
sets, that is, which can’t pay. UNRRA follows 
the armies with food and clothing and medical 
supplies and fuel. It is not supposed to have, and 
does not have, the funds to engage in recon- 
struction. 

MacLetsu: Here’s a question that bothers many 
people, Jimmy: How will we safeguard against 
the use of relief for domestic political purposes 
within the various countries? 

Dunn: There are plenty of safeguards against 
that. UNRRA will not send its goods in unless it 
has its own representatives to supervise its dis- 
tribution. 

MacLetsH : How does lend-lease fit into the pic- 
ture? We get a lot of inquiries on that subject. 
This concerns more than the liberated areas, but 
I would like to see one common query answered: 
What are we getting out of lend-lease? 
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Tarr: Lend-lease has been the method by which 
the United States enabled its Allies to bring their 
greatest military strength to bear against the en- 
emy. They would not have been able to do this if 
they were not supplied with the weapons of war 
and the tools for war production. 

MacLez1su: And you might add that lend-lease 
has saved thousands of American lives. That’s 
part of what we get out of lend-lease. I think it 
was in Yank magazine that some soldier wrote: 
“Under lend-lease, we supply bombs and shells and 
our Allies deliver them to the enemy for us, with- 
out any charge, even for postage.” 

Dunn: If I may break in, Archie, I’d like to 
mention France as an example. We have 
equipped 225,000 French troops and a new 15,000- 
man French air force. Those Frenchmen are fight- 
ing Germans right now, and saving plenty of 
American lives. And equipping them will make 
it possible for the French to play a bigger part in 
policing Germany after she surrenders. That will 
release American soldiers for the war against Ja- 
pan and enable them to return home that much 
sooner. 

MacLetsH: We’ve been talking about Europe. 
What about the Pacific area, Charlie? How is the 
relief problem shaping up out there? 

Tarr: The biggest job will be in China, once the 
occupied portions are liberated. So far as the 
Netherlands East Indies are concerned, the Dutch 
are taking care of that entirely, and expect to pay 
for it. Apart from China, we probably won’t have 
as much of a problem out there as we have in Eu- 
rope. The whole region of southwest Asia may 
not be liberated as soon, for one thing. 

MacLezisH: Do the Yalta decisions apply to the 
Far East? That’s in your field, Jimmy. 

Dunn: The Yalta declaration itself applies only 
to Europe. Russia, one of the participants, is not 
at war with Japan. But I can say this: As far 
as our policy is concerned, the spirit of the Crimea 
decisions, with their espousal of democratic rights, 
will apply in Asia as well as in Europe. 

MacLet1su: Will we be able to apply our relief 
policy in the colonial areas of the Far East? 

Tarr: In saying our policy, you must remember 
it is a British policy as well as an American policy, 
to be applied by whichever troops do the liberat- 
ing. Then UNRRA will follow with relief if the 


country is unable to provide for itself. That goes — 


for the Far East as well as Europe. This is ab- 
solutely essential: If we want to produce the sort 
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of world our boys are fighting for, we must insist 
that the Asiatic countries and colonies, as well 
as the European countries, get shipping and sup- 
plies to carry on, and a fair break when the fight- 
ing is over as well. The great areas and popula- 
tions of the Far East have further to go than 
the West. They offer one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for an expanded world trade and higher 
standards of living. So it’s in our interest to help 
them all we can. 

MacLztsxH: To sum up, then, I think we can 
state the Government’s policy on the liberated 


-areas in something like these terms: We have a 


direct responsibility and a direct interest in the 
liberated countries, East and West; specifically, 
we have a responsibility in common with our Allies 
to see to it that the peoples of these countries have 
not only food, but an opportunity to live under 
governments of their own choosing; further, we 
realize that our own economic welfare depends 
on helping the countries which have been in the 
direct path of war to get back on their feet; and 
finally, we intend to stay on the job, this time, until 
our responsibilities have been fulfilled. We do not 
intend simply to drive the Nazis and the Japanese 
out of the occupied countries and then secede from 
the world. We’re part of the world, and we pro- 
pose to stay with it until we are sure that we’ve 
won what we’re fighting for—a just and enduring 
peace. 

ANNouNcER: That was Archibald MacLeish, 
Assistant Secretary of State in Charge of Public 
and Cultural Relations. With him were Assistant 
Secretary James C. Dunn, and Charles P. Taft, 
Special Assistant to William L. Clayton on War- 
time Economic Affairs. This was the fourth of 
seven programs on the problems of Building the 
Peace, featuring top officials of the Department 
of State. Copies of this or of all seven broadcasts 
may be obtained by writing to the State Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D.C. These programs are 
part of a larger series on “Our Foreign Policy”, 
arranged by NBC’s University of the Air, not only 
for listeners in the United States, but also for our 
service men and women overseas, through the fa- 
cilities of the Armed Forces Radio Service. 

State Department programs still to be heard 
are: 

What About the Enemy Countries? 

Our Good Neighbors in Latin America, and 

The State Department Itself. 
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Subsequently, NBC will present members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations and House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committees, after which the series will be 
moved to San Francisco for the opening of the 
United Nations Conference on April 25. 

Next week at this same time you will hear a 
discussion entitled “What About the Enemy Coun- 
tries?” Assistant Secretaries of State Archibald 
MacLeish and James C. Dunn will be back again, 
and in addition, Ambassador Robert Murphy, Po- 
litical Adviser to General Eisenhower, who has 
just returned from occupied German territory, will 
be heard. They will answer such questions as 
these : 


Voice No. 1: What are we going to do with the 
Nazi war criminals? 

Voice No. 2: How can you reeducate people who 
have been getting nothing but Nazi propaganda 
for so long? 

Votce No. 3: What about unconditional sur- 
render ? 


Announcer: Until next week, then. This is 
NBC in Washington, the Nation’s Capital. 


Inter-Agency Committee 
To Coordinate Export 
Of Civilian Supplies: 


1. Creation of Committee. (a) There is hereby 
established an inter-agency Committee to coordi- 
nate the export of supplies and equipment for 
relief, rehabilitation, industrial and other pur- 
poses, except direct United States or Lend-Lease 
military purpose (called herein “civilian sup- 
plies”). 

(b) The Committee shall be composed of the 
following officials: The Administrator of the For- 
eign Economic Administration, who shall act as 
Chairman; the Assistant Secretary in charge of 
economic affairs for the Department of State; the 
Chairman of the War Production Board; the War 
Food Administrator; the Commanding General, 
Army Service Forces, for the War Department ; 
the Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy ; 
and the Deputy Administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration. 


710 Federal Register 2803. 
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(c) The members of the Committee should per- 
sonally attend the meetings of the Committee when 
in Washington, and when absent should be repre- 
sented by the deputies acting in their places. 

2. Functions. (a) The Committee shall con- 
sider the programs of all Government agencies 
for the export of civilian supplies in order to 
develop a unified program for such exports by the 
United States in the light of the capacity and 
needs of the domestic economy, available shipping, 
existing commitments to foreign countries, and 
other relevant factors. 

(b) In order to determine whether existing 
commitments to foreign countries for civilian 
supplies should be reexamined with the foreign 
countries involved, the Committee shall consider 
at once whether the domestic economy can fulfill 
such commitments without unduly impairing the 
capacity of the economy to meet domestic and 
other foreign needs. 

3. Relation to other agencies. (a) Any agency 
of the Government proposing to make any formal 
or informal commitment for the export of civil- 
ian supplies to any foreign country shall first sub- 
mit the proposal to the Committee for its approval 
before making the commitment. 

(b) The Requirements Committee of the War 
Production Board and the Food Requirements 
Committee of the War Food Administration shall 
continue to allocate civilian supplies for export 
under their existing authority. Such allocations 
shall be submitted to the Committee for its ap- 
proval before putting them into effect. 

(c) The armed services shall be responsible for 
determining their needs for civilian supplies for 
military purposes in the wake of battle, but shall 
advise the Committee of such requirements for its 
use in considering other proposed exports. The 
armed services shall submit any other require- 
ments for civilian supplies to the Committee for 
its approval. 

4. Records. (a) The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee shall establish a central information office 
to maintain a complete record of all commitments 
by the United States, whether existing or under 
consideration, for export of civilian supplies. 

(b) The Committee shall designate a Secretary 
to maintain the records of its proceedings. 

James F. Byrnes, 
Director. 
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Inter-American Conference on Problems 


Of War and Peace 


RESOLUTION ON ESTABLISHMENT OF A GENERAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION ' 


WHEREAS: 

The American Republics have at all times dem- 
onstrated their attachment to the principles of 
peaceful international relationships based on jus- 
tice and law; 

The tradition of universal cooperation, that has 
consistently inspired the inter-American system 
into which such principles have by now been defi- 
nitely incorporated, has struck deeper roots and 
gained in strength due to the interdependence of 
the nations of the modern world which makes 
peace indivisible and the welfare of one country 
conditional upon that of all the others; 

The Proposals for the Establishment of a Gen- 
eral International Organization formulated at 
Dumbarton Oaks by the representatives of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Republic 
of China were made available on October 9, 1944, 
to all countries for their full study and discussion ; 

These Proposals are capable of certain improve- 
ments with a view to perfecting them and to re- 
alizing with greater assurance the objectives which 
they enunciate ; 

The Organization to be created must reflect the 
ideas and hopes of all peace-loving nations par- 
ticipating in its creation; 

In the present inter-American Conference, the 
Republics here represented which did not take 
part in the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations have 
formulated a certain number of suggestions which 
in their opinion would contribute to the perfect- 
ing of the above-mentioned Proposals; 

It would undoubtedly be useful for the United 
Nations not represented in this Conference to have 
a synthesis of the views expressed in it, and it 
would also be very valuable if those nations were 
to communicate to the Governments of the Ameri- 
can Republics here present, prior to the Confer- 
ence at San Francisco, their views regarding the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 


Tue Inrer-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS 
or War AND Peace, DecarEs: 

1. That the American Republics represented in 
this Conference are determined to cooperate with 
each other and with other peace-loving nations in 
the establishment of a General International Or- 
ganization based upon law, justice, and equity ; 

2. That those Republics desire to make their full 
contribution, individually and by common action 
in and through the Inter-American System, effec- 
tively coordinating and harmonizing that system 
with the General International Organization for 
the realization of the latter’s objectives; 

3. That the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals consti- 
tute a basis for, and a valuable contribution to the 
setting up of, a General Organization which may 
permit the achievement of a just peaceful order 
and the welfare of all nations, which the American 
Republics are striving to attain; and 


RESOLVES : 


1. That the Secretary General of the Confer- 
ence transmit to the states which formulated the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, to the other nations 
invited to the forthcoming Conference at San Fran- 
cisco, and to that Conference itself, this resolution, 
and the report with the documents hereto attached 
containing the views, comments, and suggestions 
which, in the judgment of the American Republics 
presenting them, should be taken into considera- 
tion in the formulation of the definitive Charter 
of the projected Organization, especially the fol- 
lowing points regarding which a consensus exists 
among the American Republics represented in this 
Conference that did not participate in the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conversations: 

a) The aspiration of universality as an ideal 
toward which the Organization should tend in the 
future; 


* Resolution XXX from the Final Act of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference on Problems of War and Peace (provi- 
sional English translation). At a later date the Pan 
American Union will issue the official English transla- 
tion of the Spanish text signed at Mexico City. 
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b) The desirability of amplifying and making 
more specific the enumeration of the principles 
and purposes of the Organization; 

c) The desirability of amplifying and making 
more specific the powers of the General Assembly 
in order that its action, as the fully representa- 
tive organ of the international community may 
be rendered effective, harmonizing the powers of 
the Security Council with such amplification ; 

d) The desirability of extending the jurisdic- 
tion and competence of the international tribunal 
or court of justice; 

e) The desirability of creating an international 
agency specially charged with promoting intel- 
lectual and moral cooperation between nations; 

f) The desirability of preferably solving con- 
troversies and questions of an inter-American char- 
acter in accordance with inter-American methods 
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and procedures, in harmony with those of the Gen- 
eral International Organization ; and 

g) The desirability of giving an adequate rep- 
resentation to Latin America in the Security 
Council. 


2. To express to the other United Nations in- 
vited to participate in the San Francisco Confer- 
ence the common desire of the American Repub- 
lics to receive from them before that Conference 
the views, comments, and suggestions which they 
on their part may deem it convenient to transmit, 

The Governments signatory to the present reso- 
lution retain full liberty to present and support 
in the San Francisco Conference, as representa- 
tives respectively of sovereign states, all the view- 
points which they may consider pertinent, many 
of which may be found in the annexed documents.’ 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING ARGENTINA’ 


Tue InterR-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS 
or WAR AND PEACE 


Having considered the text of the communica- 
tion directed by the Argentine Government to the 
Pan American Union, 


CoNSIDERING : 

1. That the Conference was called for the pur- 
pose of taking measures to intensify the war effort 
of the United American Nations against Germany 
and Japan and to seek the strengtheniny of their 
political and economic sovereignty and their co- 
operation and security ; 

2. That the circumstances existing before the 
meeting have undergone no change that would 
have justified the Conference in taking steps to 
re-establish, as it earnestly desires to do, the unity 
of the 21 states in the policy of solidarity that has 
been strengthened during the deliberations of the 
Conference, ; 
RESOLVES: 

1. To deplore that the Argentine Nation has 
up to the present time not found it possible to take 
the steps which would permit her participation in 
the Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, with the conclusions of which the 
principle of solidarity of the hemisphere against 


* Not printed. 
* Resolution LIX from the Final Act. 


all types of aggression is consolidated and ex- 
tended. 

2. To recognize that the unity of the peoples 
of America is indivisible and that the Argentine 
Nation is and always has been an integral part 
of the union of the American Republics. 

3. To express its desire that the Argentine Na- 
tion may put herself in a position to express her 
conformity with and adherence to the principles 
and declarations which are the results of the Con- 
ference of Mexico, and which enrich the juridical 
and political heritage of the continent and en- 
large the scope of American public law, to which 
on so many occasions Argentina herself has made 
notable contributions. 

4. To reiterate the declaration, established at 
Habana, amplified and invigorated by the Act 
of Chapultepec, and demonstrated by the associa- 
tion of the American Republics as members of the 
United Nations, and this Conference holds, that 
complete solidarity and a common policy among 
the American States when faced with threats or 
acts of aggression by any State against an Ameri- 
can State are essential for the security and peace 
of the continent. 

5. To declare that the Conference hopes that 
the Argentine Nation will implement a policy of 
co-operative action with the other American Na- 
tions, so as to identify herself with the common 
policy which these nations are following, and so 
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as to orient her own policy so that she may achieve 
her incorporation into the United Nations as a 
signatory to the joint declaration entered into 
by them. 

6. To declare that the final act of this Con- 
ference shall be open to adherence by the Argen- 
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tine Nation, always in accordance with the criteria 
of this resolution, and to authorize His Excellency 
Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, President of the Conference, 
to communicate the resolutions of this assembly 
to the Argentine Government through the channel 
of the Pan American Union. 


FREE ACCESS TO INFORMATION 


WHEREAS: 

The American Republics have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their firm desire to assure a peace which 
will defend and protect the fundamental rights 
of man everywhere and permit all peoples to live 
free from the evils of tyranny, oppression, and 
slavery ; 

The progress of mankind depends on the su- 
premacy of truth among men; 

Truth is the enemy of tyranny, which cannot 
exist where truth prevails, so that those who would 
erect tyrannies are constrained to attempt its sup- 
pression or to raise barriers against it; 

Freedom of expression of thought, oral and writ- 
ten, is an essential condition to the development 
of an active and vigilant public opinion throughout 
the world to guard against any attempt at ag- 
gression ; 

One of the most pernicious acts against hu- 
manity is the method employed by totalitarian 
governments in isolating their people from the 
influence of foreign information, depriving them 
of access to the truth about international affairs, 
as well as creating obstacles abroad to an exact 
knowledge of internal conditions in their countries ; 

It is one of the fundamental lessons of the pres- 
ent world war that there can be no freedom, peace, 
or security where men are not assured of free ac- 
cess to the truth through the various media of 
public information, 


Tue Inrer-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS 
or Wak AND Peace RECOMMENDS: 

1. That the American Republics recognize their 
essential obligation to guarantee to their people, 
free and impartial access to sources of informa- 
tion. 

2. That, having this guarantee in view, they un- 
dertake, upon the conclusion of the war, the earli- 
est possible abandonment of those measures of cen- 
sorship, and of control over the services of press, 
motion picture and radio, which have been neces- 
sary in war-time to combat the subversive politi- 
cal tactics and espionage activities of the Axis 
states. 

3. That the Governments of the American Re- 
publics take measures, individually and in coopera- 
tion with one another, to promote a free exchange 
of information among their peoples. 

4. That the American Republics, having ac- 
cepted the principle of free access to information 
for all, make every effort to the end that when a 
juridical order in the world is assured, there may 
be established the principle of free transmission 
and reception of information, oral or written, 
published in books or by the press, broadcast by 
radio or disseminated by any other means, under 
proper responsibility and without need of previous 
censorship, as is the case with private correspond- 
ence by letter, telegram, or any other means in time 
of peace. 


ECONOMIC CHARTER OF THE AMERICAS 


The draft resolution of the Economic Charter 
of the Americas as presented to the Conference by 
the United States Delegation was printed in the 
Buuierin of March 4, 1945, p. 347. Five para- 
graphs under the “Declaration of Principles” of 
the Charter as approved by the Conference con- 
tain textual changes that modify the draft resolu- 


tion. The revised texts of those paragraphs from 
the provisional English translation of the Final 
Act are printed below. 


* Resolution XXVII from the Final Act. The draft 
resolution on Free Access to Information as presented to 
the Conference by the United States Delegation was 
printed in the BuLietin of Mar. 4, 1945, p. 343. 

* Resolution LI of the Final Act. 
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Equauitry or AccEss 


2. To cooperate with other nations to bring 
about through the elimination of existing forms of 
discrimination and the prevention of new forms, 
the enjoyment, by all nations of access on equal 
terms to the trade and raw materials of the world, 
in accordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, and likewise to declare and accept a recip- 
rocal principle of equal access to the producers’ 
goods which are needed for their industrial and 
economic development. 


INTERNATIONAL CoMMERCIAL Po.icy 


3. To attain, as soon as possible, the common 
aspiration of all the American Republics to find 
practical international formulae to reduce all bar- 
riers detrimental to trade between nations in ac- 
cordance with the purpose of assuring all peoples 
of the world high levels of living and the sound 
development of their economies, and to promote 
the cooperative action which must be taken in 
other fields, particularly the stabilization of cur- 
rencies, and international investment. 


ELIMINATION oF Excesses or Economic 
NATIONALISM 


5. To cooperate for the general adoption of a 
policy of international economic collaboration to 
eliminate the excesses which may result from eco- 
nomic nationalism, including excessive restriction 
of imports and the dumping of surpluses of na- 
tional production in world markets, 


Just AND EqurirasLe TREATMENT oR ForeEIGN 
ENTERPRISE AND CAPITAL 


6. To act individually, and jointly with each 
other and with other nations by means of treaties, 
executive agreements or other arrangements, to 
assure just and equitable treatment and encourage- 
ment for the enterprises, skills and capital brought 
from one country to another. The American Re- 
publics will undertake to afford ample facilities 
for the free movement and investment of capital 
giving equal treatment to national and foreign 
capital, except when the investment of the latter 
would be contrary to the fundamental principles 
of public interest. 
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PrIvaTE ENTERPRISE 


8. To promote the system of private enterprise 
in production which has characterized the eco- 
nomic development of the American Republics, 
to take appropriate steps to secure the encour- 
agement of private enterprise and to remove 
as far as possible obstacles which retard or dis- 
courage economic growth and development. 


Intergovernmental Committee 


On Refugees 


APPOINTMENT OF EARL G. HARRISON AS 
UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 


[Released to the press March 15] 

The appointment by President Roosevelt of Earl 
G. Harrison of Philadelphia to succeed Myron C. 
Taylor as representative of this Government on the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees was an- 
nounced by the Department of State on March 15. 
Mr. Taylor represented this Government at the 
Evian conference in 1938, at which time the Com- 
mittee was formed, and he served as vice chairman 
of the Committee until his resignation in May 
1944. In the intervening period Ambassador John 
G. Winant has represented this Government on the 
Committee. 

Earl Harrison, formerly Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization of the Department 
of Justice, is expected to proceed to London im- 
mediately to confer with officials of the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee with respect to the Com- 
mittee’s plans to care for the racial, religious, and 
political refugees who cannot return to their homes, 
The caring for and repatriation of displaced per- 
sons who can be repatriated to their homes is one 
of UNRRA’s functions. Increasing numbers of 
racial, religious, and political refugees are now 
being liberated by the Allied armies, and the num- 
ber to be cared for by the Committee may eventu- 
ally exceed one million. 

The membership of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee now includes 36 governments. The repre- 
sentatives of Brazil, Canada, the Czechoslovak 
Republic, France, Great Britain, Mexico, the Neth- 
erlands, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the United States of America constitute an 
enlarged executive committee. 
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English Is Also a Foreign Language 


opay we find ourselves members 
Te a Nation which, because of its 
dynamic position in world affairs and its influence 
on the shape of events to come, is exerting a mag- 
netic attraction on political and social develop- 
ments in other countries. This influence is felt in 
the most remote classrooms of the farthest corners 
of the globe where, we learn, the study of English 
is becoming a matter of daily importance. In al- 
most every country of the world, even in those 
now at war with us, English is either required or 
preferred as a second language. 

It is not difficult to understand the dynamics of 
language if we consider the rapidly growing inter- 
est in Russian, Spanish, and Portuguese which is 
characteristic of language study in this country 
today. Even the difficulties of Chinese have not 
deterred a small but hardy band of people from 
undertaking the study of that language. It is 
quite apparent that the acceptance by the Ameri- 
can people of the good-neighbor policy and all it 
means has had a direct reflection in the growth of 
Spanish and Portuguese classes in the United 
States. It is also readily discernible that the 
arrival of the Soviet Union at its present place in 
world affairs is the immediate cause for the many 
classes in Russian which are burgeoning in various 
parts of the country. 

This growing interest in foreign languages is a 
healthy sign and a happy omen for our future 
international relations. The active study of 
languages now going on in this country is the 
result of a desire, conscious or unconscious, on our 
part to learn about our neighbors and close asso- 
ciates and to find out what makes them tick—in 
short, to understand them better so that we may 
insure future peace for ourselves. 

In the smaller European countries the study of 
English at the outbreak of war had reached sur- 
prising proportions. In 1934 English was made 
the first foreign language of the Latvian schools, 





*Mr. Pierson is Head of the Student and Training Sec- 
tion, American Republics Branch, Division of Cultural 
Cooperation, Office of Public Affairs, Department of 
State. 

* See “International Languages for One World”, address 
by Haldore Hanson, Butretin of Dec. 4, 1943, p. 395. 
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although Russia and Germany were 
Latvia’s neighbors. English, prior 
to the war, was taught in all the schools of Yugo- 
slavia.? 

The Swedish Royal Commission has recom- 
mended the universal adoption of English study, 
rather than German, for Swedish children: The 
Norwegians, who need a second language for 
their merchant marine, chose English for their 
schools. 

The Near East presents a similar picture. At 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean our Govern- 
ment has an invaluable cultural asset in the group 
of six American colleges founded in the last cen- 
tury by religious groups. These colleges are no 
longer denominational, but they still draw some 
support from the Near East College Association 
in New York. The prestige of their English 
studies in Egypt, Syria, and Turkey has been as 
continuing a stimulus to the study of English in 
those countries as it was in Bulgaria and Greece 
before the colleges in those countries were closed 
by German occupation. 

In the Far East a group of American Christian 
colleges in China and Japan have been, for more 
than half a century, a major influence for the study 
of English. English has been the first foreign 
language of both China and Japan. It was re- 
cently reported that eight out of ten members of 
the Chinese National Cabinet speak English. 

If we but open our southern door toward our 
neighbors, our sister republics of the hemisphere, 
we shall hear the buzz of English study rising in 
volume in those countries, where, in many cases, it 
is already a second language by law or by pref- 
erence. 

Yes, English is also a foreign language. It is 
a language which has caught the imagination of 
millions of people in non-English-speaking coun- 
tries throughout the world. 


I 


One thing which characterizes American cul- 
tural exchanges with other countries is the friendly 
spirit of give-and-take. If we speak of the study 
of English abroad we must think at the same time 
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of ways to promote international understanding 
through the study of foreign languages in this 
country. This method is not a one-way street 
down which we hope to drive to a peaceful world. 
It is a two-way street with several lanes of traffic 
moving in each direction. 

English teachers in the United States have a 
very special opportunity to bring to their students 
a broader understanding of their place in the world 
by encouraging them to undertake the study of an 
important foreign language. The study of a 
foreign language also gives a better understanding 
and appreciation of our own language. What 
other languages students will take will depend on 
numerous factors, among which is the possibility 
of working, studying, or teaching abroad. The 
languages they wish to study will emerge on their 
own merits, each serving a commercial, political, 
or scholarly need. The remark that the sun never 
sets on the Russian language also applies to the 
English language. Spanish, spoken over most of 
one continent, has a great literacy tradition and a 
growing commercial value. Portuguese is the lan- 
guage of our great ally, Brazil, with whom we are 
destined to have ever closer political, commercial, 
and cultural relations. The Asiatic languages will 
require greater attention. Chinese is spoken by 
more people than is any other living tongue, yet 
in the United States, excluding those of Chinese 
origin, there are not ten persons in a million who 
can speak or read Chinese. The Arabic language, 
though spoken by only an estimated 30 million per- 
sons, is the language of Islam and is one of the 
truly international, interracial, and interconti- 
nental tongues. Those who speak Arabic are scat- 
tered over North Africa and western Asia to the 
borders of China. Other candidates might be 
suggested, but all of these languages are likely to 
be of growing importance in international 
relations. 


III 


If English is to be taught abroad it is to our 
interest that it be taught correctly. The question 
is not whether English should be taught as British 
English or American English or whether as Bos- 
ton English, Wisconsin English, or Texas Eng- 
lish. Nor should it be confined to Basic English 
or to any other method. It should be good Eng- 
lish. We are still only on the threshold of our 
efforts to devise adequate systems of teaching 
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English to members of other language groups, 
We have recognized that there are many ap- 
proaches to the problem. We have seen that each 
language group has its own problems in learning 
English, that some of these problems are common 
to several language groups, but that generally it 
may be said that each group finds peculiar diff- 
culties of its own in phonetics, phonemics, syntax, 
and grammar. Dr. Charles C. Fries, Director of 
the English Language Institute at the University 
of Michigan, has stated that persons of Spanish 
speech have difficulty in distinguishing meaning 
between words such as mit and meat, pen and pan, 
because variation in vowel sounds is not used in 
Spanish to differentiate meanings. On the other 
hand, a Brazilian will be amazed that his Spanish 
cousins should have this difficulty, since he is more 
accustomed to the varying vowel shadings. Ger- 
man speakers will probably not have so much diff- 
culty with the placement of adjectives as Ro- 
mance-language speakers, but on the other hand 
they may have more difficulty in the placement of 
verbs in the sentence. 

Much of the scientific research carried on today 
in the field of English as a foreign language is 
devoted to the discovery, analysis, and classifica- 
tion of those language difficulties. On the basis of 
those studies, it can be observed readily that scien- 
tifically sound textbooks can be constructed to 
meet the specific needs of the different language 
groups in learning English by concentrating at- 
tention on the most difficult learning problems 
for each group. Classroom techniques may be 
devised also to facilitate teaching. One of the 
interesting developments familiar to teachers of 
speech is the use of the recording machine for read- 
ing or impromptu exercises at various stages in 
the learning process, permitting a careful analysis 
of individual difficulties and an interesting com- 
parison of progress. 

Other methods under trial include standardized 
minimum vocabularies based on word-count or on 
utility factors or on a combination of those 
methods. 

In any event we are only beginning to get at 
this problem of English as a foreign language. 
The efforts are highly encouraging: First, we are 
recognizing the problem and we are doing some- 
thing about it; second, we are using various ap- 
proaches to the problem and we are open-minded 
in our search for the best methods. 
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IV 


Our most active laboratory for the development 
of methods of teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage is found in the centers for teaching English 
in the other American republics and in the centers 
for their students in this country. Before discuss- 
ing the various methods which have been developed 
by private and public agencies, it would be useful 
to name some of the agencies which have a share 
in this program, 

The Government agencies are: 


(1) The United States Office of Education, 
which is particularly interested in language teach- 
ing in this country and has given special attention 
to the correlation of teaching of English as a 
foreign language in universities and other centers. 

(2) The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, which is particularly interested 
in English teaching in the public-school systems 
and normal schools of the other American repub- 
lics and in the use of films and radio as means of 
teaching English. 

(83) The Division of Cultural Cooperation of 
the Department of State, which promotes English 
teaching in cultural institutes, libraries, and 
American schools in the other American republics 
and assists in providing visiting professors of 
English and of American literature and culture 
to Latin American universities. 


The private agencies are: 


(1) The Rockefeller Foundation, which has as- 
sisted the scientific study of English as a foreign 
language in this country. 

(2) The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, which has been effective in coordinating 
linguistic research in this country, including re- 
search in the problems of learning English. 


(3) A number of universities which have estab- — 


lished special centers for research in English as 
a foreign language and for the actual teaching of 
English under controlled conditions to students 
from the other American republics. 

(4) Special centers, which are not connected 
with universities, for the teaching of English to 
Latin Americans. 


It will be noted that the agencies which actively 
engage in research in English as a foreign lan- 
guage are the universities which have financed the 
research with their own or foundation funds. 
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Such research is coordinated by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and the application 
of methods developed by research is a matter of 
concern to the United States Office of Education, 
which fulfils a coordinating function in this re- 
spect. The actual teaching of English to Latin 
Americans is carried on in various ways, is par- 
ticipated in by universities and special centers in 
this country, and is assisted abroad by the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and by 
the Department of State. 


Vv 


Much of the work in English teaching is directed 
to the Latin Americans who come to this country 
to study. To become acquainted with two of these 
students we might run our finger mentally over a 
map of Latin America and let it rest on the capital 
of almost any Spanish-American country in that 
area. Enlarging the map in motion-picture 
fashion, we soon find ourselves in a beautiful city 
of Spanish-colonial buildings. In this city live 
José and Maria, two children who come from dif- 
ferent family backgrounds. José goes to the 
public schools; Maria, whose family is a little 
better off and is compelled to maintain a certain 
social position, attends the local independent 
American school. Both have begun to formulate 
their ideas on the careers they will follow, and 
through the influence of parents or friends they 
have half-formed notions of studying eventually 
in the United States. José thinks he wants to be 
a doctor ; Maria is interested in helping her people 
through improvement of their nutrition. 

José has classes in English several times a week 
in the public secondary school. His teacher, one 
of his own people, has recently returned from a 
four months’ trip to the United States which was 
made at the invitation of the United States Gov- 
ernment. While in the United States the teacher’s 
salary was continued by her own Government so 
that in her absence her family would have means 
of support. 

José’s teacher uses her thrilling experiences in 
the land of “Tio Sam” in her teaching to illustrate 
the points she desires to emphasize. She tells her 
students of her visits to New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and other great cities, but she is par- 
ticularly emotional about Lexington and Concord, 
Valley Forge, the Lincoln Memorial, Mount Ver- 
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non—places so closely identified with the great mo- 
ments and great lives in our history. She speaks 
of the month or six weeks spent in actual class- 
room work at an American university, studying 
the latest methods of teaching English as a for- 
eign language, reviewing phonetics and grammar, 
and receiving intensive instruction in American 
history, literature, and social background. Occa- 
sionally she looks back to the month she visited 
the Spanish and Portuguese classes in a city high 
school and talked to the students and exchanged 
views on many subjects of mutual interest with the 
teachers. She reminisces about the Latin-Ameri- 
can-history classes where in her own words she 
made the history of her country come to life and 
pass in review before the minds of the children, 
and about the literature classes where she spoke 
of the great writers and poets who had won laurels 
in her homeland. She recalls the parent-teacher- 
association meetings and the talks to women’s clubs 
and special study-groups; she remembers the busy 
time she had and the many people she met whose 
friendship she will cherish for years to come. 
José’s teacher was able to do all this because the 
United States Office of Education, which has con- 
tact with state and city school systems throughout 
the country, arranged the program for her. 

Now the teacher has returned to her home coun- 
try and is teaching José and his friends. She finds 
that while she was in the United States learning 
new teaching methods her Government had printed 
new texts for the teaching of English which were 
developed locally with the collaboration of an 
English-language specialist lent by the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, an agency of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. She expects soon to be using teaching 
films to supplement these texts and her own per- 
sonal experiences. 

The American School, where Maria studies, was 
established by a group of local nationals and Amer- 
ican citizens and is managed by an independent 
board of directors. It is a day school, held in 
rented quarters until the time when it will have a 
building of itsown. The principal is an American 
citizen, but most of the teachers are well-trained 
nationals of the country. Maria is studying Eng- 
lish under the guidance of an experienced Ameri- 
can teacher who recently arrived from the United 
States. Maria is very fond of this teacher, who 
speaks Spanish perhaps not so well as Maria speaks 
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it, but well enough to explain in Spanish difficult 
points in English grammar. Maria does not real- 
ize it, but it is a matter of great importance that 
this teacher should have prepared herself espe- 
cially for this type of work by learning Spanish 
and by taking special work in the teaching of Eng. 
lish to Spanish-speaking persons at a great Amer- 
ican university. With the assistance of the United 
States Government through a grant to the school, 
Maria is able to have this well-prepared teacher. 

How did Maria’s teacher know about this posi- 
tion? After that teacher had prepared herself to 
teach English as a foreign language, she filed an 
application in a central pool of candidates main- 
tained by the Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. From this pool her application was sent 
to the Inter-American Schools Service at the 
American Council on Education, an organization 
which devotes itself exclusively to rendering ad- 
vice and assistance to American schools in the 
other American republics. The Inter-American 
Schools Service had been requested by the prin- 
cipal of Marfa’s school to recommend an English 
teacher. This teacher was chosen from the panel 
drawn up by the Office of Education. Now she 
is teaching English in Marfa’s school and is gain- 
ing valuable experience in a foreign land which 
will mean much to her when she returns to the 
United States to teach Spanish probably in one 
of our high schools or colleges. 


VI 


After a few years, José and Marfa enroll in the 
university, each pursuing special studies leading 
to a degree. They have not lost their desire to 
study in the United States. On the contrary, this 
wish has now assumed more concrete shape. In 
order to get the most out of their education in the 
United States they must obtain their degrees in 
the local university, work a year or two, and then 
plan to study in the United States. In the mean- 
time they keep their English from getting too 
rusty and learn more about the United States by 
attending the classes of a visiting professor from 
an American university who has been invited by 
the local university to spend a year lecturing and 
conducting seminars on English and American 
language and literature. The professor is a dis- 
tinguished representative of United States schol- 
arship who is able to interpret his subject to his 
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students in terms they understand even though 
they come from a different national background. 
His classroom and seminar methods first surprise 
and then delight José and Marfa, who are accus- 
tomed to straight lectures with little or no discus- 
sion. What amazes them most is the way the 
professor puts them at ease and encourages free 
discussion and the interplay of ideas on a man-to- 
man basis. 


VII 


These two young people have now been gradu- 
ated and are working at their chosen fields to gain 
experience and, especially, to learn at first hand 
the professional problems with which they must 
contend. They both hope to find the solution to 
some of these problems by postgraduate study in 
the United States. But first they must obtain a 
fellowship for such study—and that is not an easy 
matter. Ten times as many students apply as are 
finally accepted. José and Maria visit the cul- 
tural-relations attaché at the American Embassy 
to learn what qualifications are needed to apply for 
a fellowship. They find that high scholarship, 
good personality, adaptability, a satisfactory 
knowledge of both written and spoken English, 
and a field of work which needs development in the 
home country are the requirements. Since their 
English unfortunately is rusty, José and Maria 
feel they cannot pass the test without strenuous 
review. Facilities for a brush-up in English are 
available locally. The cultural-relations attaché 
reminds José and Maria that the American Cul- 
tural Institute has classes in English at several 
levels where each week after work they can spend 
a few hours reviewing and strengthening their 
English. In a matter of days they are given a 
placement test and are enrolled in the proper class 
under the supervision of an American language 
teacher sent to the Institute by the Department 
of State. 

One day the teacher announces that classes will 
be suspended for several weeks in order to give 
the students a vacation from English. But the 
teacher gets no vacation! The director of the 
Cultural Institute has organized a vacation course 
for local teachers in methods of teaching English. 
He is astounded at the large advance enrolment, 
which means double duty for every teacher on the 
staff. These vacation classes are such as have 
never before been seen in the city. Teachers from 
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the national schools sit side by side with nuns from 
the Sacred Heart Convent; and Christian Brothers 
study with teachers from private secular schools. 
So great is the interest in reviewing English and 
in learning the most up-to-date methods that the 
participants in the course spontaneously form an 
association of English teachers to promote the 
interests of their profession and to improve their 
teaching. Two of the most outstanding members 
of the vacation classes are invited to take an addi- 
tional training course in the United States under 
the auspices of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the Department of State. 


Vill 


Finally, the applications of José and Maria are 
approved by the local Fellowship and Scholarship 
Selection Committee and are referred to the Insti- 
tute of International Education. The fellowships 
are awarded. Since José’s family hasn’t the means 
to pay for his travel to the United States he has 
been awarded a travel grant by the Depurtment of 
State. He receives also a supplementary mainte- 
nance grant to bring up to a predetermined level 
the maintenance grant he is to receive from the 
university where he is to study. Since Maria’s 
family is able to pay her travel and half of her 
living expenses, her fellowship includes only 
tuition and half-maintenance. Under the regula- 
tions governing the fellowship program, José and 
Maria take their final work in English to prepare 
themselves for full participation in American uni- 
versity life. They are assigned to an English 
Language Institute at a prominent university in 
the United States where for two months they study 
English as spoken in the United States and attend 
classes in other subjects designed to ease the shock 
of being thrown suddenly into a new type of 
existence. Now José and Maria are ready to enter 
the American classroom on an equal footing with 
their American classmates, to understand the lec- 
tures, and to take part in class discussions and 
seminars. They are able to speak to an American 
audience without fear of being misunderstood. 

This is the process that is going on in the 
hemisphere today. Little Josés and Marias are 
studying English in the grade schools and big 
Josés and Marfas are taking orientation courses 
and are preparing to enter our universities and 
colleges. Yes, English is also a foreign language, 
the teaching of which is engaging the minds and 
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the energies of hundreds of people throughout the 
world. 
IX 


How does all this affect the English teacher in 
this country? The answer can be given in terms 
of manpower, in terms of professional relations, 
and in terms of reciprocal understanding among 
nations. 

There is a fairly steady turn-over in English- 
teaching positions in Latin America, for which 
the United States Office of Education wishes to 
have on hand a fresh supply of applications from 
qualified teachers in the United States. Knowl- 
edge of Spanish or Portuguese is important but 
probably not essential in all cases. For English 
teachers interested in the linguistic aspect of our 
language and for Romance-language teachers who 
wish to have a year or two in Latin America living 
among the people and practicing a second lan- 
guage, these positions present interesting oppor- 
tunities for foreign service. The cultural institutes 
in Latin America and the centers in this country 
also need well-trained personnel to handle English 
teaching for adult groups. 

There is something that the English-teaching 
profession as a whole can do through its organized 
efforts. The newly formed association of English 
teachers mentioned in the story of José and Marfa 
is an example of teacher organization in one of the 
Latin American countries. It is suggested that 
state English-teacher associations in this country 
establish relations with similar teacher associations 
in Latin America and provide for a continual in- 
terchange of publications and visits which can be 
handled with little or no government assistance. 
The value of this type of relations cannot be 
stressed too much. It’s “talking shop” over long 
distances; it’s sharing a common interest; yes, it’s 
creating about that common interest an esprit de 
corps which can mean so much in establishing real 
morale among English teachers both north and 
south of the Rio Grande. 

Saroyan exemplifies the idea of the cohesive ef- 
fect of common interests in a most entertaining 
fashion in one episode of The Human Comedy. 
You will recall the scene. The two boys, Lionel, 
the not-so-bright boy, and Ulysses, are in the public 
library, and the librarian has just admitted to 
Lionel that there’s no law against looking at the 
outside of books. Then— 
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“She looked at Ulysses, ‘And who’s this?’ she 
said. 

“This here’s Ulysses’, Lionel said. ‘He can't 
read.’ 

““Can you?’ the librarian said to Lionel. 

“‘No’, Lionel said, ‘but he can’t either. That's 
why we’re friends. He’s the only other man I 
know who can’t read.’ ” 

These two boys have one thing in common— 
perhaps a negative community of interest, but one 
which binds them in friendship. 

The challenge of creating a better and more un- 
derstanding world is always with us. In fact, its 
need is perhaps felt more in time of war than in 
time of peace. If everyone in the world spoke 
English, the universal panacea would not neces- 
sarily have been found. Language is merely a 
tool which we can use wisely to help build the 
house of international understanding. But we are 
not building alone; others share the job, and they 
have their own language tools. Language 
teachers—meaning language in its _ broadest 
sense—can teach the world to use the other fel- 
low’s tools, without which the house of understand- 
ing cannot be built. 


Surveys To Be Made at 
American Embassies and 
Consulates 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEMBERS OF GROUPS 
AND ITINERARIES 


[Released to the press March 12] 

The Secretary of State released on March 12 
the names of the members, as well as the itineraries, 
of the three teams of experts, which, as was an- 
nounced on March 3,1 are being sent abroad to 
make surveys of United States embassies and con- 
sulates for the purpose of recommending meas- 
ures to increase their effectiveness. 


Group I: Sourn America 
Itinerary 


Kingston, Cali, Guayaquil, Lima, La Paz, Sao 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Belém, Paramaribo, George- 
town, Port-of-Spain. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 4, 1945, p. 387. 
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Members 


Alfred N. Wiley, of Huntington, Long Island, 
management engineer; member of the staff of 
Stevenson, Jordon, and Harrison, Inc., of New 
York; graduated from Colgate University 1929; 
formerly associated with the New York Tele- 
phone Company and the Chase National Bank in 
managerial, organizational and research capaci- 
ties; more recently associated with Eastern Air 
Lines. 

Walter H. C. Laves, of Chicago; administrative 
consultant, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Of- 
fice of the President (on wartime leave from the 
University of Chicago) ; former director, Harris 
Foundation Institute on Inter-American Soli- 
darity, and director, United States Division, Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; 
more recently professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and chairman of social sciences 
in the College. Member: Executive Council, 
American Political Science Association, and Board 
of Editors, American Political Science Review. 

Richard P. Butrick, of Lockport, New York, a 
Foreign Service oflicer since 1921; recently coun- 
selor of embassy at Chungking and counselor for 
economic affairs at the American Embassy in 
Santiago, Chile; a Foreign Service inspector since 
May 1944. 


Group II: Arrica AND THE Mippie East 


Itinerary 


Dakar, Monrovia, Léopoldville, Pretoria, Jo- 
hannesburg, Aden, Calcutta, New Delhi, Baghdad, 
Damascus. 


Members 


Jacob Halle Schaffner of Bedford Hills, New 
York; business consultant, 5 East 57th Street, 
New York; Harvard, A.B. 1917; director of Hart, 
Schaffner, and Marx, Chicago, and several mining 
companies; onetime member of British Admiralty 
Delegation in the United States; presently di- 
rector of Northern European Division, Liberated 
Areas Branch, Foreign Economic Administration. 
Member: Council on Foreign Relations; Ameri- 
can Economic Association; Board of Overseers 
of New School for Social Research; and Com- 
— for Research on Medical Economics, New 

ork. 
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Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., of Needham, 
Massachusetts; budget examiner, International 
Section, Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President ; graduated from Brown University ; 
formerly senior member of Raymond Rich Associ- 
ates, New York, consultants for organizations 
operating in the public interest. 

William Earl DeCourcy, of Amarillo, Texas, 
a Foreign Service officer since 1923; Executive 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of State in 
Charge of Administration 1940-43; a Foreign 
Service inspector since August 1944. 


Grovur III: Europe 
Itinerary 


Glasgow, London, Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, 
Marseille, Rome, Naples, Tangier, London. 


Members 


Ethelbert Warfield, of New York; member of 
the law firm of Satterlee & Warfield; former ad- 
viser to the Metals Reserve Corporation (RFC) ; 
chairman of the Board of the Tin Processing Cor- 
poration. 

Donald C. Stone, of Cleveland, Ohio; assistant 
director in charge of administrative management, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President; formerly: director of research, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Chicago; 
executive director, American Society of Municipal 
Engineers, and the International Association of 
Public Works Officials, Chicago; Special Assistant 
to the WPA Administrator; executive director, 
Public Administration Service, Chicago. Mem- 
ber: American Political Science Association; So- 
cial Science Research Council; American Society 
for Public Administration. Author: The Manage- 
ment of Municipal Public Works; Municipal Prac- 
tices in European Cities; Administrative Aspects 
of World Organization; Federal Administrative 
Management; Notes on the Governmental Execu- 
tive: His Role and His Methods; Uniform Crime 
Reporting. 

H. Merle Cochran, of Tucson, Arizona; entered 
the Foreign Service in 1914; covered financial mat- 
ters in Europe for the Treasury Department 
1930-39; attended international financial confer- 
ences at Basel, Geneva, and London and assisted 
in negotiation of Tri-Partite Monetary Accord 
in 1936; Technical Assistant to the Secretary of 
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the Treasury 1939-41; on a special mission to China 
for the Treasury Department in 1941; on a special 
mission to Argentina for the Department of State 


in 1942; a Foreign Service inspector since Decem- 
ber 1942. 


As was previously announced, the several groups 
will depart from the United States during the first 
half of March and will be gone approximately two 
months. They will submit their reports and recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of State upon their 
return, 

It is possible that the following may join the 
teams at a subsequent date: South American 
group—Arthur S. Flemming, Commissioner of the 
United States Civil Service Commission; Africa, 
Middle East Group—Harry A. McBride, Admin- 
istrator of the National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton; European Group—the Honorable Wilson 
Wyatt, Mayor of Louisville, Kentucky. 


Musician Accepts Visiting 
Professorship to Chile 


[Released to the press March 15] 

David Van Vactor, assistant conductor of the 
Kansas Philharmonic Orchestra at Kansas City, is 
leaving for Santiago, Chile, this month to accept 2 
seven months’ visiting professorship of music at 
the University of Chile. At the invitation of the 
eminent Chilean musician, Domingo Santa Cruz, 
Mr. Van Vactor will also be guest conductor of 
the orchestra in Santiago. He will conduct rep- 
resentative works by contemporary composers of 
the United States, including Roy Harris’ Ameri- 
can Credo, Aaron Copland’s Rodeo, and Paul 
Hindemith’s Metamorphosis, and also composi- 
tions by such eminent musicians from the other 
American republics as Chavez of Mexico, Villa- 
Lobos and Guarnieri of Brazil, and Santa Cruz 
himself. 

This is the second visit to Chile of Mr. Van 
Vactor, who in 1941 played, lectured, and con- 
ducted as one of a group of five musicians touring 
Central and South America under joint auspices 
of the American League of Composers and the De- 
partment of State. 

After graduation from Northwestern University 
and study at Vienna and Paris, Mr. Van Vactor 
entered the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. He 
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made his debut as conductor when he directed his 
own composition, Passacaglia and Fugue, with that 
orchestra at the Century of Progress Exposition in 
1934. In 1935 his Masque of the Red Death re- 
ceived honorable mention in the Swift competi- 
tion, and in 1938 his Symphony in D won the New 
York Philharmonic $1,000 prize. 

Mr. Van Vactor has taught composition at 
Northwestern University and has conducted the 
Chicago Civic and Symphony Orchestras, as well 
as an orchestra at Evanston which he organized 
under the auspices of Northwestern University. 

In addition to his activities as conductor, he has 
continued composing works that have received in- 
creasing recognition. In 1941 his Quintet for Flute 
and Strings won the award of the Society for the 
Publication of American Music, and his Overture 
to a Comedy No. 2 received the Juilliard publica- 
tion prize in 1942. Commissioned in 1943 to write 
a symphonic suite depicting the character of the 
United States Marine Corps, he composed Music 
for the Marines. 

Mr. Van Vactor is making his present trip under 
the joint auspices of the University of Chile and 
the Division of Cultural Cooperation of the De- 
partment of State. 


Agricultural Workers 


Bahamas 


The American Vice Consul and the British 
Colonial Secretary, by an exchange of notes 
signed at Nassau February 8 and 13, 1945, ap- 
proved a memorandum of understanding signed 
by representatives of the War Food Administra- 
tion and the Colonial Secretary amending an 
agreement of March 16, 1943 regarding employ- 
ment of Bahaman agricultural workers in the 
United States. The agreement is effective from 
January 1, 1945. 


Jamaica 


The American Consul and the Acting Colonial 
Secretary, by an exchange of notes signed at 
Kingston November 24, 1944 and February 26, 
1945, approved a memorandum of understanding 
signed by representatives of the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the Jamaican Government re- 
garding employment of Jamaican agricultural 
workers in the United States. The agreement is 
effective as of October 7, 1944. 
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John L. Savage Returns 
From China 


[Released to the press March 12] 

John L. Savage, Chief Designing Engineer, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
who has been in China under the cultural-coopera- 
tion program of the Department of State, has re- 
cently returned to the United States. For many 
years Mr. Savage has been in charge of all civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineering designing 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, including the de- 
signing of Boulder, Grand Coulee, Imperial, and 
many other dams. At various times Mr. Savage 
has been consulting engineer on temporary detail 
from the Bureau of Reclamation in Puerto Rico, 
Panama Canal Zone, Honolulu, Australia, and 
Mexico. He has also served as consultant with 
the TVA. 

Mr. Savage, on his way to China, visited Af- 
ghanistan and India. At the invitation of the 
Government of India he surveyed Indian dam sites 
and made an extensive report. He likewise visited 
Palestine on his return journey. He spent several 
months in China as adviser to the National Re- 
sources Commission of the Chinese Government. 
In China he made extensive investigations of flood- 
control, irrigation, navigation, and hydroelectric- 
power projects and outlined projects for large 
constructions which the Chinese Government is 
planning to put into effect in the near future. It 
is believed that these projects would, if carried out, 
decrease floods, increase food production, improve 
navigation facilities, and make possible through 
the development of hydroelectric power the greatly 
needed industrialization of China. 


UNRRA Agreement 


Bolivia 

The Bolivian Ambassador transmitted to the 
Secretary of State, with a note dated March 12, 
1945, the instrument of ratification by the Presi- 
dent of Bolivia of the Agreement for United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
signed at Washington November 9, 1943.1 The in- 
strument of ratification, which was dated January 
10, 1945, was deposited in the archives of the De- 
partment of State on March 13, 1945. 
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The instrument of ratification quotes, along 
with a translation of the UNRRA agreement, the 
text of the understanding between officials of the 
Bolivian Government and UNRRA regarding 
Bolivia’s contribution to UNRRA, which was pro- 
tocolized and signed at Bogotaé as a final act on 
November 16, 1944. 

The UNRRA agreement and the final act were 
approved by a law enacted by the Bolivian Na- 
tional Convention on December 28, 1944. 


Health and Sanitation 
Ecuador 


In an exchange of notes signed at Quito Decem- 
ber 23, 1944 and January 15, 1945 the Governments 
of the United States and Ecuador agreed to extend 
for three years the agreement regarding a coop- 
erative public health and sanitation program 
signed February 24, 1942.2, Under the terms of 
the new agreement, the United States and Ecuador 
will each contribute $200,000. The contribution 
by the United States will be made through the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, an agency of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Provision is made for the gradual as- 
sumption of the various cooperative health proj- 
ects by the Ecuadoran Government. 





BLAISDELL—Continued from page 440 


American agencies whom you represent, or which 
are under your direction and supervision. 

You will also represent the United States on 
the London Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board, the London Committee of the Combined 
Production and Resources Board, and other com- 
bined boards or committees in London on which 
Mr. Harriman and Mr. Reed previously sat. It is 
understood, of course, that you will keep the Am- 
bassador advised on these matters. 

Your mission will continue to be financed in the 
same way that the Harriman and Reed Mission 
were financed. 

Very truly yours, 
Franxkuin D. Roosevert 


+ Executive Agreement Series 352. 
* Executive Agreement Series 379. 
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Transfer of the Secretariat for the 
“Inter-Agency Economic Digest’”’ 


Purpose. This order is issued to coordinate the 
economic-information work in the Department. 

Background. Administrative Instruction—Gen- 
eral Administration 7 of October 2, 1944? located 
the Secretariat for the “Inter-Agency Economic 
Digest” in the Office of the Foreign Service, in 
accordance with Departmental Order of February 
23, 1944 placing the Information Service Com- 
mittee in that Office. The desirability of associat- 
ing the editing of the “Inter-Agency Economic 
Digest” with other economic-information work, 
under the Assistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs in accordance with the provisions of Depart- 
mental Order 1301 of December 20, 1944, is now 
apparent. 

1 Transfer of the Secretariat. The Secretariat 
for the “Inter-Agency Economic Digest” is hereby 
transferred from the Office of the Foreign Service 
to the office of the Assistant Secretary for eco- 
nomic affairs. 

2 Orders amended. Administrative Instruc- 
tion—General Administration 7 of October 2, 1944, 
and Departmental Order 1301 of December 20, 
1944, are accordingly amended. 

E. R. Srerrrntvs, Jr. 


Office of International Trade Policy’ 


Title; and Responsibility of the War Areas 
Economic Division 


Purpose. The purpose of this order is to re- 
name the Office of Economic Affairs and describe 
the functions of the War Areas Economic 
Division. 

Background. On January 26, 1945, Departmen- 
tal Order 1306° was issued abolishing the Office 
of Economic Affairs and temporarily assigning 


* Departmental Order 1313, dated Mar. 14, 1945, effective 
Mar. 16, 1945. 

? BuLLeTIN of Oct. 15, 1944, p. 441. 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 17, 1944, Supplement, p. 796. 

* Departmental Order 1312, dated Mar. 9, 1945, effective 
Mar. 1, 1945. 

* BULLETIN of Feb. 4, 1945, p. 175. 


certain divisions to the new Office of Commercial 
Policy. In developing further the concept of that 
Office, its duties will be more accurately described 
by the title substituted below. It also is desirable 
to redefine the responsibilities of the War Areas 
Economic Division. 

1. Change in Title of the Office. Departmental 
Order 1306 is hereby amended so that the name 
of the new Office created in that Order is Office 
of International Trade Policy rather than Office 
of Commercial Policy. This title is effective the 
same date as the abolition of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, i. e., January 26, 1945. The rout- 
ing symbol of the Office of International Trade 
Policy shall be ITP. 

2. Functions of the War Areas Economic Divi- 
sion. (a) The War Areas Economic Division shall 
be responsible, so far as the Department is con- 
cerned, for coordination of policy and action in 
wartime economic matters pertaining to all the 
European and Middle and Far Eastern countries 
and their colonial possessions, wherever located, 
except Japan, Germany, Austria, the British Com- 
monwealth, and Russia. This includes: 


(1) All supply and requirement programs, in- 
cluding those for lend-lease programs and indus- 
trial and agricultural rehabilitation and _ recon- 
struction programs. 

(2) Economic blockade of enemy and enemy 
occupied territories. 


(b) In handling the matters with which the 
Division is concerned, it shall: 


(1) Take the lead in insuring that there is estab- 
lished and maintained a unified wartime economic 
policy for each country or area for which the Divi- 
sion is responsible. 

(2) Constitute, within the scope of its respon- 
sibilities, the normal and formal liaison on behalf 
of the Department with the Bureau of Areas of 
the Foreign Economic Administration, the appro- 
priate supply branches of the War and Navy De- 
partments and the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

(3) Represent the Department on the Liberated 
Areas Committees, the forum in which the various 
United States civilian agencies formulate coor- 
dinated policies on all economic problems which 
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may arise in liberated areas, and which are of ap- 
propriate concern to those agencies during the 
military and immediate post-military periods. 

(c) In carrying out these responsibilities, the 
Division shall work in close collaboration with 
the appropriate geographic and other economic 
divisions, particularly the War Supply and Re- 
sources Division, the Division of Commercial 
Policy, the Division of Lend-Lease and Surplus 
War Property Affairs, the Division of Foreign 
Economic Development, the Division of Economic 
Security Controls, and the Division of Financial 
Affairs. 

(d) The routing symbol of the Division shall 
continue to be LA. 

JoserH C, GREw 
Acting Secretary of State 


Office of Financial and Development 


Policy’ 


Purpose. The purpose of this order is to pre- 
scribe the responsibilities and divisional structure 
of the Office of Financial and Development 
Policy. 

Background, On January 26, 1945, by Depart- 
mental Order 1306, the Office of Financial and 
Development Policy was established as a first 
step in the reorganization of the economic work 
under the Assistant Secretary for economic af- 
fairs. The next step in this reorganizing process 
is clarification of the several divisions of the Office 
and description of their respective responsibilities. 

1 Responsibility of the Office. The Office of 
Financial and Development Policy shall be re- 
sponsible, as set forth in Departmental Order 1306, 
for initiation, formulation, and coordination of 
policy and action by the Department of State for 
international financial and economic development 
affairs, and related emergency property and finan- 
cial controls. 

2 Abolition of the Division of Financial and 
Monetary Affairs and the Division of World Trade 
Intelligence. The Division of Financial and Mon- 
etary Affairs and the Division of World Trade 
Intelligence are hereby abolished ; their functions 
shall be performed hereafter by the divisions of 
the Office of Financial and Development Policy 
in accordance with the functional responsibilities 
contained in this order. The personnel, records, 
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and equipment shall be transferred among the 
newly established divisions of the Office of Finan- 
cial and Development Policy as the Director of 
that Office shall determine. 

3 Division of Financial Affairs. (a) There is 
hereby established in the Office of Financial and 
Development Policy a Division of Financial Af: 
fairs, which shall have responsibility, so far as 
the Office is concerned, for initiation, formulation, 
and coordination of policy and action in all mat- 
ters pertaining to: 

(1) General international financial and mone- 
tary policy. 

(2) International financial and monetary agree- 
ments, institutions, and arrangements. 

(3) Reparations and the financial aspects of 
terms of surrender and peace treaties. This func- 
tion shall be performed in close cooperation with 
appropriate geographic offices, as well as other of- 
fices and divisions of the Department whose work 
involves reparations matters. 

(4) Assets in the United States belonging to 
foreign governments and central banks, including 
certifications under section 25 (b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act with regard to the authority of desig- 
nated persons to dispose of such assets, and the 
application of Executive Order 8389, as amended, 
to such assets. 

(5) Financial problems of countries liberated 
from enemy occupation, including rehabilitation 
of currencies, establishment of exchange rates, and 
restoration of banking, credit, and fiscal systems. 

(6) Foreign exchange and foreign exchange 
control problems. 

(7) Dollar-bond settlements and servicing of 
dollar bonds, including the application of Execu- 
tive Order 8389, as amended, to such matters. 

(8) International stabilization and short-term 
credits, and thé issue of foreign securities in the 
United States. 

(9) International double taxation problems and 
agreements. 


(b) In carrying out these responsibilities, the 
Division shall work in close collaboration with the 
appropriate geographic and other economic divi- 
sions, particularly the War Areas Economic Divi- 
sion and the Division of Commercial Policy, Ojflice 
of International Trade Policy. 


* Departmental Order 1311, dated Mar. 9, 1945, effective 
Mar. 1, 1945. 
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(c) The Division shall maintain liaison within 
the scope of its responsibilities with appropriate 
Federal agencies, particularly the Treasury De- 
partment, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Department of Commerce, the 
Securities Exchange Commission, and the War 
and Navy Departments. 

(d) The routing symbol of the Division shall 
be FN, 

4 Division of Foreign Economic Development. 
(a) There is hereby established in the Office of 
Financial and Development Policy the Division 
of Foreign Economic Development, which shall 
have the responsibility, so far as the Office is con- 
cerned, for the initiation, formulation, and coor- 
dination of policy and action in all matters per- 
taining to: 

(1) General investment, loan, and foreign eco- 
nomic development policy. 

(2) International agreements, arrangements, or 
institutions for economic development in other 
countries, 

(3) Public and private foreign loans and in- 
vestments, other than short term credits or for 
purposes of monetary stabilization. 

(4) Promotion of foreign investment and pro- 
tection of the interests of American investors in 
foreign countries. 

(5) Industrialization and development projects 
and programs, including requirements for long 
range development projects. The Division shall, 
in consultation with the proper geographic Office 
or Division: 

(i) formulate the position which the Depart- 
ment shall take on specific industrial and 
development projects and programs under 
consideration by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration and the War Production 
Board; 

(ii) formulate the position which the Depart- 
ment shall take on the foreign investment 
policy of public lending institutions of the 
United States or other countries and on the 
extension of particular loans or credits by 
such institutions. 

(6) Projects and programs for reconstruction 

and rehabilitation of industry and agriculture in 
liberated areas. 
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(7) Industrial and economic developmental as. 
pects of terms of surrender, of peace treaties, and 
of general security. 

(8) Policies and actions of any general inter- 
national organization or its agencies, so far as 
these pertain to industrial or agricultural develop. 
ment or reconstruction, or to industrial or devel- 
opmental aspects of generak security. 

(b) In carrying out these responsibilities, the 
Division shall work in close collaboration with the 
appropriate geographic and other economic di- 
visions, particularly the Commodities Division, the 
War Areas Economic Division and the Division of 
Commercial Policy, Office of International Trade 
Policy, and the Division of Financial Affairs and 
Division of Lend-Lease and Surplus War Prop- 
erty Affairs, Office of Financial and Development 
Policy. 

(c) The Division shall, within the scope of its 
responsibilities, maintain liaison with other ap- 
propriate agencies and departments, particularly 
the Departments of Commerce and Agriculture, 
the Treasury Department, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. It shall have 
primary liaison with the Export-Import Bank 
and other public lending institutions. 

(d) The routing symbol of the Division shall 
be ED. 

5 Division of Economic Security Controls. (a) 
There is hereby established in the Office of Finan- 
cial and Development Policy the Division of Eco- 
nomic Security Controls, which shall have respon- 
sibility, so far as the Office is concerned, for the 
initiation, formulation, and coordination of policy 
and action in all matters pertaining to: 


(1) United States controls over foreign funds 
or properties, including the Proclaimed List of 
Certain Blocked Nationals and related lists, the 
Trading with the Enemy Act as amended (50 
U.S. C. App. I 1), and the executive orders issued 
thereunder, except with respect to assets of for- 
eign governments or central banks or servicing or 
settlements affecting dollar bonds. On matters 
involving general financial policy, the Division 
shall consult the Division of Financial Affairs. 

(2) The administration, continuation, modifica- 
tion, or withdrawal of export controls applicable 
to specified consignees. 
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(3) The control and disposition of enemy prop- 
erty in the United States and in other countries. 

(4) Measures to prevent the concealment of 
enemy assets and the flight of enemy capital, and 
the collection, evaluation, and organization of data 
relating to foreign holdings of enemy or ex-enemy 
nationals and to looted property. 

(5) Restitution of looted property, in consulta- 
tion with the Division of Financial Affairs. 

(6) Property controls in enemy and ex-enemy 
countries, including the removal of controls over 
the property of United States nationals in ex- 
enemy countries. 

(7) Measures for the protection or restoration 
of patent, copyright, or similar rights affected by 
the existence of war. 

(8) Application of those recommendations of 
the Inter-American Conference on Systems of Eco- 
nomic and Financial Control based on Resolution 
V of the Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, including the 
administration of financial and economic controls 
established thereunder and the replacement of 
Axis concerns. 

(9) The collection, evaluation, and organization 
of biographic data. 

(b) In carrying out its responsibilities, the Di- 
vision shall work in close collaboration with the 
appropriate geographic and other economic divi- 
sions, particularly the Division of Financial Af- 
fairs, the Commodities Division and the War 
Areas Economic Division of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Policy. 

(c) Within the scope of its responsibilities, the 
Division shall maintain liaison with the War De- 
partment, the Treasury Department, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, the Office of Alien Property Custodian, 
all departments and agencies represented on the 
Interdepartmental Proclaimed List Committee, 
and such other departments or agencies as may be 
concerned. 

(d) The routing symbol of the Division of Eco- 
nomic Security Controls shall be ES. 

6 Division of Lend-Lease and Surplus War 
Property Affairs. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Office of Financial and Development Pol- 
icy the Division of Lend-Lease and Surplus War 
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Property Affairs, which shall have responsibility, 
so far as the Office is concerned, for the initiation, 
formulation, and coordination of policy and ac- 
tion in all matters pertaining to: 

(1) Lend-Lease, including the initiation of 
policy proposals and the negotiation of lend- 
lease agreements and settlements. These func- 
tions shall be performed in close cooperation with 
the appropriate geographic offices, as well as with 
other interested offices and divisions of the Depart- 
ment, particularly the War Areas Economic Divi- 
sion and the Division of Commercial Policy. 

(2) Foreign policy aspects involved in disposal 
abroad of surplus war property and the develop- 
ment of policy proposals for the consideration of 
officials of the Department concerned with par- 
ticular kinds of property. The Division shall keep 
itself informed of the existence and nature, as 
well as the adequacy of data kept by other of- 
fices, divisions, and agencies, but it shall not du- 
plicate the collection of such data. The term 
“property” includes facilities and installations, as 
well as supplies and equipment. 

(3) The interest of the Department in the data 
to be assembled by the Clearing Office for Foreign 
Transactions and Reports with respect to transac- 
tions of this Government abroad. 

(b) In carrying out its responsibilities, the di- 
vision shall work in close collaboration with the 
appropriate geographic and other economic di- 
visions, particularly the War Areas Economic 
Division and the Division of Commercial Policy 
of the Office of International Trade Policy, and 
the Shipping Division, Aviation Division, and 
Telecommunications Division of the Office of 
Transportation and Communications. 

(c) The Division shall, within the scope of its 
responsibilities, maintain liaison with appropriate 
Federal agencies, particularly the Treasury De- 
partment, the War and Navy Departments, the 
Foreign Economic Administration, and the Sur- 
plus War Property Board. 

(d) The routing symbol of the Division of 
Lend-Lease and Surplus War Property Affairs 


shall be LP. 
JosepH C. Grew, 


Acting Secretary of State. 
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Appointment of Officers 


Orrice oF FINANCIAL AND DEVELOPMENT Po.icy 


John T. Forbes as Executive Officer of the Office 
of Financial and Development Policy, effective 
March 14, 1945. 


Division of Financial Affairs 


George F. Luthringer as Chief, Jacques J. Rein- 
stein, Acting Associate Chief, and Harold S. Spie- 
gel and James C. Corliss, Assistant Chiefs. 


Division of Foreign Economic Development 


Dudley M. Phelps as Chief, John Parke Young, 
Adviser on Foreign Investment and Acting As- 
sociate Chief, Carl F. Remer, Adviser on Far 
Eastern Economic Development, Charles F. Knox, 
Adviser on American Republics Economic De- 
velopment, Oliver Lockhart and Willard F. Bar- 
ber, Assistant Chiefs. 

Jerome J. Stenger as Special Assistant on Proj- 
ects and Programs. 

Mr. Young as Acting Chief of the Division dur- 
ing the temporary absence of Mr. Phelps. 


Division of Economic Security Controls 
Seymour J. Rubin as Chief, George W. Baker, 
Thomas C. Mann, Carlisle C. Mclvor, and Earl 
C. Hackworth, Assistant Chiefs. 
Covey T. Oliver as Adviser on Enemy Problems. 


Division of Lend-Lease and Surplus War Prop- 
erty Affairs 
Frank W. Fetter as Adviser on Lend-Lease Mat- 
ters, and temporarily as Acting Chief. 
James A. Maxwell as Assistant Chief. 
These designations, except that of Mr. Forbes, 
are effective March 1, 1945. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


i 
tl 


Consular Offices 


The American Vice Consulate at Valdivia, Chile, 
was closed December 31, 1944. 


PUBLICATIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1930, vol. I. Publication 2229. Ixxv, 564 pp. $1.75. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


THE CONGRESS 
i ee 


Hxtension of Lend-Lease. H.Rept. 259, Part II, 79th 
Cong., to accompany H.R. 2013. 6 pp. 

Determination and Payment of Certain Claims Against 
the Government of Mexico. H.Rept. 309, 79th Cong., to 
accompany H.J. Res. 115. 11 pp. 

Discontinuing Certain Reports Now Required by Law. 
H.Rept. 311, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 2504. 13 pp. 
[Favorable report.] [State Department, p. 8.] 

Disposing of Sundry Papers. H.Rept. 312, 79th Cong, 
2 pp. 

Authorizing Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce To Continue Investigation With Respect to Petro- 
leum Begun Under House Resolution 290, Seventy-sixth 
Congress. H.Rept. 331, 79th Cong., to accompany H.Res, 
155. 1 p. 

State, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, and the Federal 
Loan Agency Appropriation Biil, Fiscal Year 1946. H.Rept. 
333, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 2608. 45 pp. [Depart- 
ment of State, pp. 1, 2, 3, 5-13, 32-35. ] 

Continuing the Authority for a Study Into the Legal and 
Constitutional Authority for the Issuance of Executive 
Orders of the President and of Departmental Regulations, 
and Increasing the Limit of Expenditures. S.Rept. 90, 
79th Cong., to accompany §8.Res. 98. 7 pp. 

For the Relief of Certain Officers and Employees of the 
Foreign Service of the United States Who, While in the 
Course of Their Respective Duties, Suffered Losses of 
Personal Property by Reason of War Conditions. S.Rept. 
92, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 687. 23 pp. 

Extension of Lend-Lease Act: Hearings Before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, Sey- 
enty-ninth Congress, First Session, on H.R. 2013, a bill 
to extend for one year the provisions of an act to promote 
the defense of the United States, approved March 11, 1941, 
as amended. February 7, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, and March 5 
and 6, 1945. ii, 240 pp. [Department of State, pp. 45-47, 
146-65. ] 

Department of State Appropriation Bill for 1946: Hear- 
ings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, First Session, on the Department of State Appro- 
priation Bill for 1946. James F. Scanlon, Administrative 
Assistant, Editor. ii, 309 pp. 

Water Treaty with Mexico: Hearings Before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, First Session, on Treaty with Mexico 
Relating to the Utilization of the Waters of Certain Rivers. 
Part 3, February 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1945. iii, 441 pp. 

Convention on International Civil Aviation. Message 
From the President of the United States transmitting a 
certified copy of a Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion, concluded at the International Civil Aviation Con- 
ference at Chicago on December 7, 1944, and signed in 
the English language by the respective plenipotentiaries 
of the Governments of the United States of America, the 
Philippine Commonwealth, and certain other countries. 
S. Ex. A, 79th Cong., 1st sess., 31 pp. 
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